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PREFACE. 


A  cruise  to  the  most  interesting  district  in 
Norway,  around  Hardanger  Fjord,  was  made 
some  years  ago  by  the  writer  of  the  following 
descriptive  notes  ;  and  although  the  period  is 
a  protracted  one  since  the  yacht  voyage  was 
performed,  as  several  sketches  were  taken,  it 
was  considered  expedient  to  publish  them,  with 
a  few  observations  on  the  incidents  attending 
the  cruise,  during  a  visit  to  charming  and  sub- 
lime scenery,  which  the  sketches  are  intended, 
though  slightly,  to  pourtray.  Illustrations  being 
the  chief  object,  the  accompanying  narrative 
was  written  to  aid  the  interest  attached  to  them, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  reader's  attention  will 
be  more  diverted  by  the  drawings  than  with 
the  descriptive  part.  All  the  lithographs  have 
been  executed  by  eminent  artists,  and  the 
drawings  on  wood  represent,  with  fidelity, 
those  objects  which  they  are  intended  to 
delineate. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


The  scenery  of  Norway,  from  good  authority, 
appears  to  have  been  (little  fcnown  in  the  civil- 
ized world  until  the  year  1820,  when  Sir  A.  de 
Capell  Brook,  undertaking  his  travels  in  that 
region,  much  edified  and  pleased  many  wor- 
shippers of  Nature  in  his  descriptive  rambles 
through  the  wild  and  romantic  beauties  of 
INorsklancL 

before  the  end  of  our  last  war,  in  1816,  only 
a  few  British  travellers,  known  to  the  public, 
visited  the  Fjords.  Dr.  Clarke  affords  us  a  cur- 
sory account  of  his  running  peeps  in  Norway ; 
and  when  we  consider  that  so  distinguished  a 
traveller,  who  had  seen  most  of  the  wonders  of 
this  hemisphere,  should  leave  Norway  in  a  small 
compass  of  his  voluminous  descriptions  of  other 
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countries,  it  must  be  regretted  that  interest  in  so 
lovely  a  land,  and  such  a  primitive  people,  had 
lost  its  tide  of  vitality  in  the  English  mind,  for 
we  were  nearly  lost  in  sympathy  with  a  generous 
order  of  the  Universe. 

Very  accurate  descriptions  of  long  journeys 
and  voyages  have  emanated  from  the  minds  of 
ramblers  within  the  last  35  years,  and  to  them 
we  are  indebted  for  their  enthusiastic  and  minute 
investigations.  Their  taste  in  depicting,  to  the 
mirror  of  the  mind,  scenes  before  enveloped  in 
mystery,  reaching  almost  to  oblivion,  has  engen- 
dered in  the  British  heart  a  yearning  desire  to 
gaze  on  bright  spots,  until  of  late  years,  un- 
trodden by  the  zealous  explorer,  where  admiring 
disciples  of  the  lovely,  beautiful,  and  sublime  in 
scenery,  ranged  few  and  far  between. 

People  generally  would  wonder  when  told 
that  views,  nigh  surpassing  in  their  rough  mag- 
nificence the  grandeur  of  Alpine  scenery  in 
Switzerland,  are  in  Norway  unfolded  to  the 
beholder.     All  persons,  it  is  true,  will  not  come 
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to  this  conclusion ;  but  surely  a  wild  and  fre- 
quently interminable  sublimity  amidst  beautiful 
and  savage  scenes,  in  a  part  of  the  world  where 
mountain  and  water  seem  never  to  end,  can  bear 
some  just  comparison  with  a  thickly  populated 
and  oft  traversed  series  of  kingdoms,  abounding 
in  glowing  scenery. 

Beauty,  grandeur,  and  sublimity  may,  in  most 
cases,  be  enjoyed  by  the  travelling  public  who 
frequent  the  roads  and  passes  in  Switzerland  or 
Spain  ;  such  scenes  evoke  the  happiest  exulta- 
tions from  the  invalid  or  most  fastidious  tourist. 
Why  should  it  not  be  eventually  so  in  Norsk- 
land  ?  We  may,  not  far  hence,  hear  of  pleasure 
excursions  through  the  western  Fjords,  which 
have  now  hanging  over  them  a  shroud  of  ob- 
scurity, yet  to  be  uplifted  through  the  future 
progress  of  civilization  and  its  concomitants — 
utility  through  enterprise — by  steam,  and  good 
guide  books. 

The  district  of  Telemarken  has  not  offered 
to  the  tourist  the  chief   objects  by  which  he 
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could  form'  a  firm  foundation  to  his  belief  thai 
Norway  was  for  ever  the  land  of  flood  and  field. 
It  is  a  pity  to  observe  that  beyond  Telemarken 
many  travellers  do  not  range.  They  onlv  hear 
of  other  remote  corners  of  beauty,  their  minds 
being  for  the  most  part  occupied  with  ideas  of 
salmon,  fly  tying,  or  casting  flies  in  the  wide 
rapid  streams.  Not  a  few,  perhaps,  possess 
thoughts  wherein  scenery  has  a  fractional  limit- 
Many  return  home  to  glory  in  their  achieve- 
nients,  as  they  hare  fished  in  real  Fjords ;  they 
exult  in  accounts  of  meeting  with  glorious  sportr 
killing  twenty  salmon  per  diem  (not  one  pur- 
chased to  fill  up  hampers,  for  that  would  be  a, 
shame !').  They  have  seen  the  long-haired  and 
breeched  natives,  joked  with  them ;  they  think 
them  capital  fellows  in  giving  a  lift  now  and  then 
across  country. 

Much  cannot  be  said  on  their  part  of  the 
general  accommodation  in  places  remote  from  a 
town,  for  in  the  saeters  or  huts  there  are  no 
chairs,  or  seldom  any ;  no  knives  and  forks  ; 
they  are  compelled  to  subsist  on  hard  and  tough 
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ferod — rusks — a  species  of  bread  which  may  be 
twisted  at  pleasure  as  you  would  do  leather. 
The  milk  often  is  very  poor,,  and  fresh  or  dried 
fish  must  be  all  the  animal  substance  you  can 
expect  for  a  meaL  Thus  some  of  our  country- 
men may  return  home  perfectly  satisfied  with 
an  excellent  sporting  season.  It  is  not  with  all 
that  an  union  of  tastes  occurs,  other  roving  dis- 
positions are  not,  as  a  matter  of  day  after  day 
business,  inclined  to  lash  the  streams  all  day; 
their  will  is  to  penetrate  into  the  bold  objects 
around  them  ;  they  must  roam  far  away,  braving 
most  toilsome  paths,  to  ferret  out  every  spot 
which  is  a  novelty  to  them.  When  the  range 
of  their  perambulations  has  been  accomplished, 
with  sorrowful  conviction  they  conclude  that  a 
longer  sojourn  in  many  spots  would  have  been 
better,  a  more  accurate  investigation  of  a  tempt- 
ing valley  left  behind  could  have  enlarged  their 
notes.  Time  I — time,  which  chases  every  step 
in  our  progress,  every  mark  of  our  pen — a  grim 
old  monitor  smiles  in  our  thoughts,  and  bids  us 
home  to  other  duties.  Fortunately  there  have 
been  several  men,  with  bright  intelligence  en- 
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dowed,  who,  having  returned  to  their  duke 
domum,  delight  kinsfolk  and  friends  around  a 
cheerful  hearth,  with  their  accounts  of  Norwe- 
gian travel,  and  labours  crowned  with  happy 
success,  they,  perchance,  feel  not  quite  so  happy 
as  their  delighted  audience,  for  they  are  resolved 
that  more  could  have  been  seen  within  the  time 
expended,  rendering  therewith  a  better  account. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  to  see  the  sterner 
beauties  of  Hardanger  Fjeld  from  Christiania,  a 
wild  and  barren  tract  of  country,  several  hun- 
dred miles  across,  has  to  be  traversed  either  over 
the  Felge  Fjeld  or  Hardanger  Fjeld.  Few  are 
those  hardy  and  determined  characters  who  have 
ventured  over  the  southern  range  of  Fjelds, 
presenting  to  the  adventurer  a  barrier  approach- 
ing towards  arctic  savageness.  Perhaps  not  a 
dozen  Englishmen,  in  their  anxious  desire  to 
reach  early  a  most  romantic  district,  have  ven- 
tured to  cross  over  the  Hardanger  Fjeld.  Sub- 
jected you  must  be  to  the  wearisome  exertion  of 
a  four  days'  march,  exposed  all  the  time  to  the 
fickle  chances  of   weather,  resting  during  the 
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night  time,  if  you  have  that  good  fortune,  on 
damp  moss,  or  upon  mud,  in  the  most  miserable 
of  all  hovels,  a  hunter's  laeger.  Towards  the  end 
of  your  journey,  after  exploits  of  this  kind,  worn 
out  with  exertion,  and  the  vicissitudes  conse- 
quent upon  climate  changes,  ecstatic  delight 
through  a  gleam  of  hope,  the  eye  catching  a 
glimpse  of  a  Fjord,  and  rich  green  woods  far 
below,  may  pass  through  your  morbid  senses. 
The  whole  bodily  frame  becomes  gradually  re- 
suscitated, which  a  few  moments  before  was 
enervated  by  toil  and  trouble,  ranging  (mid- 
summer) in  a  temperature  below  32  degrees, 
pursuing  a  path  and  direction  encompassed  by 
rock  and  snow  alone,  with  black  ominous  clouds 
above  you.  There  are  few  signs  of  animal  or 
vegetable  life  near,  save  the  richly  coloured  moss 
which  meets  the  eye  in  scanty  patches,  or  a  soli- 
tary bear,  or  a  company  of  wolves,  should  they 
pass  the  track  of  the  lonely  traveller,  forming 
unwelcome  objects  to  add  interest  to  the  drear 
wilderness  around.  But,  declining  from  this 
savage  territory,  life's  substance  becomes  re- 
organized, the  almost  withered  man  grows  into 
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himself  again,  and  beyemd  what  he  was  before, 
he  feels  another  being,  and  courting  the  warm 
sun's  rays,  he  begins  his  descent  into  the  valley 
below  with  renewed  vigour.     His  frame,  in  its 
marvellous  mechanism,  responds  to  the  glory 
which  a  great  orb  vouchsaves ;  eyes  open  again 
brightly,  and  laugh  at  the  breasts  of  the  richly 
wooded  slopes,  and  lofty  shelving  crags,  as  they 
bend  over  most  fertile  uplands.     Thus  delighted 
he  looks  down  upon  the  Fjords  sparkling  midst 
a  clear  crystal  tinge  of  sapphire  and  of  emerald ; 
heaven's  broad  curtain  expands  above — a  vault 
of  etherial  blue,  unclouded  save  by  small  white 
specks  sailing  along  in  tranquil  fleets.     Turning 
to  dwell  for  a  moment  behind  him,  though  not 
long  to  linger,  he  involuntarily  shudders,  a  sup- 
pressed  sigh  escapes,  but  gloomy  imagination 
soon  gives  way  to  pleasant  thoughts,  and  so  do 
all  those  visions   which   rested   upon  ominous 
black  clouds,  enshrouding  Vulcan's  rocks,  and 
embracing  their  immaculate  sister  the  perennial 
virgin  snow. 

Men  who  visit  Norway  ought,  in  some  degree. 
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to  be  sailors,  that  is,  they  should  be  proof  against 
sea  sickness,  if  it  is  possible  for  a  man  unaccus- 
tomed to  a  maritime  life  to  be  so.  You  will  soon 
feel  delighted  in  braving  the  element  which  car- 
ries thousands  of  hardy  seamen  upon  it,  and  we 
should  always  remember  that,  if  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  motion  of  vessels,  by  keeping 
our  minds  employed  we  shall  perform  wonders. 
Give  way  to  the  qualms  of  sickness,  and  fancy 
yourself  a  landsman  entirely,  fortitude  will  for- 
sake you.  The  stomach  cannot  long  enjoy 
composure,  though  brandy  and  steaks  may  be 
eagerly  swallowed,  as  sea-sick  voyagers  invariably 
do,  you  will  lose  all  confidence  in  yourself  when 
you  pace  the  decks  only  to  fall  and  totter  to  the 
nearest  chair  or  sofa,  beset  with  surprise  how  the 
ship  or  you  should  give  way  to  such  unsteady 
action.  Without  one  object  in  view,  that  is, 
forming  a  resolute  determination  to  bid  good  bye 
to  stomach  qualms,  which  simple  truth  may  be 
said  to  be  keeping  the  mind  employed,  it  is  as 
well  to  relinquish  all  hope  of  being  a  good  sailor, 
and  so  let  the  disagreeable  malady  pursue  its 
course  with  the  long  sea  roll.     A  good  preventive 
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suggested  may  be  to  take  an  interest  in  the  ship's 
progress  ;  books  form  a  desideratum,  and,  best  of 
all,  cheerful  company  on  board  will  afford  excel- 
lent companionship. 

A  voyage  into  the  Fjords  is  decidedly  the  plea- 
santest  mode  of  seeing  them,  and  it  will  enhance 
the  pleasure  should  you  meet  with  an  agreeable 
party  to  accompany  you.  Expenses  connected 
with  marine  excursions  are  great  in  a  hired  vessel 
taken  from  a  Norwegian  port,  or  in  a  yacht  of 
your  own,  owing  to  pilotage  and  pay  to  the  men 
navigating  the  craft,  with  sundry  other  innumer- 
able expenses.  The  mode  most  delectable  when 
irregular  payments  are  not  of  great  consideration 
is  to  become  your  own  master,  and  be  owner  of 
a  fine  yacht  of  either  cutter  or  schooner  rig ;  you 
are  then  independent,  many  inconveniences  can 
be  overcome  which  continually  pursue  the  steps 
of  a  pedestrian,  and  in  this  way  you  will  not  be 
made  a  slave  of  circumstances. 

Two  of  the  finest  falls  in  Europe  were  only 
within  the  last  few  years  known  to  exist,  namely, 
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Rjukan  Foss  and  Voring  Foss :  they  are  the 
Northern  and  Southern  falls  in  the  range  of 
mountains  between  Bergen  and  Christiania.  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Voring  Foss, 
and  a  two  days'  journey  on  foot  amply  repaid  me 
by  the  majestic  view  I  had  of  the  falls.  Many 
are  the  other  charms,  though,  which  can  rivet  at- 
tention, and  lift  up  their  noble  brows  during  a 
visit  to  a  great  lion — charms  of  scenery  extending 
scores  of  miles  away  from  the  beholder,  along 
streams,  and  by  the  shores  of  extensive  inland 
estuaries.  Gamle  Norge  must  not  be  esteemed 
as  "  Old  Norway,"  unworthy  the  trouble  of 
buffetting  with  waves  and  time,  or  the  jolting  of 
the  quick  carriole ;  we  should  look  upon  it  as  a 
new  country  alive  to  our  best  feelings,  those 
which  glory  in  Nature  when  observed  in  an  ab- 
normal  and  simple  garb,  where  no  contamination 
or  sympathy  with  the  busy  world  of  mammon 
can  approach  to  taint  its  peaceful  countrymen, 
for  it  is  free  from  many  gross  temptations  and 
corruptions — it  exists  with  a  spell  potent,  yea 
alive  in  the  breasts  of  all  lovers  of  a  patriarchal 

home  ;  thus  the  peasants  of  Norway  can,  with 

c2 
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unreserved  freedom,  looking  to  the  fondly- 
cherished  snow-peaks  above  them,  answer  from 
their  hearts,  though  not  with  their  tongues, 
pacem  at  que  naturam  habemus. 

Mr.  Inglis  travelled  over  a  considerable  part 
of  Norway,  and  he  appears  to  have  undergone 
great  exertion  in  an  anxiety  and  enthusiasm  to 
see  all  worth  noting,  but  we  are  informed  that, 
after  fruitless  attempts,  he  saw  neither  Voring 
Foss  nor  Rjukan  Foss — those  cataracts  being 
little  known  in  his  time ;  after  anxious  inquiry  he 
never  beheld  the  sublime  Voring,  its  locality  was 
so  little  prized,  it  seemed,  by  the  peasantry  of 
that  district.  Mr.  Everest  visited  the  falls  in 
winter  (Voring  Foss),  they  were  at  that  time  en- 
cased in  ice ;  he  gives  a  very  correct  sketch  of 
the  scenery  along  his  route  to  the  Foss.  Since 
Mr.  Everest's  time,  many  travellers  have  visited 
it.  In  the  year  1845,  in  company  with  two 
friends,  I  rambled  to  Voring  Foss,  and,  no  doubt, 
after  that  time  many  wonder-seekers  have  gazed 
upon  those  magnificent  tumbling  leaps.  To  the 
Western  district  my  notes  will  refer,  especially 
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to  the  scenery  around  and  in  Hardanger  Fjords 
and  to  this  locality  my  little  sketch  must  be 
confined. 

For  the  convenience  of  voyagers  it  may  be 
useful  to  mention  that  steamers  in  the  season 
ply  from  Hull  and  London  to  Flamburg,  from 
whence  you  can  procure  a  transit  to  Christian- 
sand  and  Bergen.  Christiansand  may  be  stated 
as  situated  at  the  Southern,  and  Bergen  at  the 
Northern  extremity  of  the  Hardanger  district. 
Stavanger,  more  properly,  should  be  termed  the 
Southern  boundary  point,  but  Christiansand  being 
a  port  of  more  significance,  and  the  country  to 
the  North  taking  within  its  range  the  far-famed 
Lindesnaes,  or  Naze  of  Norway,  it  may  not  be 
invidious  to  make  Christiansand  the  Southern 
boundary.  Steamers  leave  Hamburg  weekly, 
reaching  Christiansand  in  about  thirty-six  hours. 
There  is  communication  from  Hull  fortnightly 
with  Christiansand,  and  once  a  week  with  Goth- 
enburg. Thus  a  Fjeld  rambler  has  every  facility 
offered  him,  he  meets  with  satisfactory  results  to 
his  requirements  through  excellent  communica- 
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tion  with  the  Norway  coast,  and  a  casuist  in 
temporal  comforts  afloat,  will  experience  much 
good  accommodation  on  board  well  equipped 
steamers  as  they  ply  across  the  brisk  waters  of 
the  German  ocean.  Arriving  so  cosily  on  terra 
firma,  picturesque  and  alpine,  he  will  voluntarily 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  a  very  happy 
mortal,  and  can  begin  his  plans  for  a  month  or 
two's  pedestrian  labours,  which  in  the  sequel  he 
will  find  to  have  been  most  agreeably  spent. 
Greater  still  are  those  pleasures  to  an  individual 
who  can  only  put  a  few  strokes  upon  paper, 
forming  a  rude  outline  of  the  mountains  before 
him  ;  but  more  refined  is  the  delight  enjoyed  by 
a  landscape  painter  who  takes  as  his  never  tiring 
companion  a  sketching  board  and  pencil,  he  will 
find  subjects  scarcely  entering  into  his  dreams, 
and  finally  must  leave  with  regret  the  happy 
school  in  which  he  has  travelled. 

Very  remote  is  the  outline  of  these  notes  from 
an  account  of  the  almost  ephemeral  possessions 
at  our  antipodes,  in  which  portion  of  the  world 
not  a  few  men  are  now  employed  in  a  very  laud- 
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able  occupation,  and  so  far  fortunate  as  to  grasp 
money  faster  than  they  can  pick  up  sovereigns 
200  yards  apart — wherein  the  newspaper  world 
exists  with  ubiquitous  circulation  in  its  Gazettes, 
Journals,  Literary  Intelligencers,  &c. ;  many  of 
these  organs,  when  born,  live  for  a  while,  they 
then  wane  and  die,  their  members  for  the  most 
part  are  scattered  abroad  in  fragments,  some  to 
the  winds,  others  to  roll  in  the  sea,  midst  dead 
leaves  in  woods,  and  a  category  of  countless 
localities  too  numerous  to  form  any  idea.  Per- 
chance fragmentary  joints  of  a  once  rather 
popular  paper  may  in  their  obsequies  attract  that 
most  destitute  member  of  knowledge,  a  butcher 
or  pot  boy,  as  he  gazes  on  lumps  of  butter  and 
sweet  cakes  arranged  along  a  dirty  chandler's 
shop  in  Melbourne.  Is  not  this  very  much  the 
case  with  many  copies  from  our  British  press  ? 
A  paper  Editor  must  be  truly  shocked  and 
abashed  as  he  unfortunately  beholds  a  treasured 
leading  article  on  a  momentous  question  immo- 
lated after  a  day's  publication,  around  and  in  a 
greasy  lump  of  butter  or  of  lard,  in  which  close 
confines  it  may  have  many  weeks  to  remain, 
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until  those  noble  sentiments  are  totally  erased 
by  layers  of  ignominious  grease.  The  Fjords  of 
Norway  can  boast  of  little  newspaper  intelli- 
gence, and  perhaps  the  inhabitants  enjoy  the 
days  they  have  to  live  with  a  quaint  old  maxim 
that  "  where  ignorance  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be 
wise."  Ignorant  they  may  be  in  the  ways  of  a 
busy  world,  but  they  have  for  centuries  main- 
tained a  reputation  of  holding  a  fair  knowledge 
of  those  most  essential  of  all  gifts,  based  upon  a 
religious  and  moral  foundation,  yielding  the 
peace  of  mind  which  passeth  all  understanding. 
Norway  is  the  land  of  a  simple  peasantry,  in- 
habiting a  country  of  countless  mountain  ranges, 
of  almost  myriad  restless  and  silent  waters,  not 
a  few  of  which  cover  a  space  where,  many  weeks 
throughout  the  year,  Phoebus  seems  slily  to  speak 
from  his  orb,  "  Day  and  night  in  due  season  will 
I  befriend  thee." 

Some  years  ago  sport  was  in  Norway  enjoyed 
to  a  great  extent.  No  doubt  such  was  the  case 
with  men  wl^  shot  freely  enough ;  strangers 
now  go  over  in  companies  to  tempt  salmon  and 
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scare  bears  as  soon  as  the  mild  season  com- 
mences. Within  the  last  ten  years  we  glean  that 
violent  have  been  the  changes  effected,  not  of 
climate  or  constitution,  but  in  the  destruction  of 
game  and  wild  animals  ;  bears  in  times  gone  bye 
would  advance  within  gun-shot.  Capercailzies, 
white  grouse  and  woodcocks  were  deemed  almost 
as  abundant  as  cockles  in  our  West  country 
sands  of  England.  Those  mollusks  conceal  them- 
selves in  silicious  and  aluminous  plains — the 
ornithological  denizens  of  Norway  are  presumed 
to  form  their  habitat  in  the  umbrage  of  boundless 
forests.  But  where  is  the  capercailzie  in  those 
forests  now  ?  asks  a  wood  and  field  rambler 
labouring  through  thick  underwood  and  mire  for 
hours  without  a  shot.  Wild  life  has  evidently 
succumbed  to  an  ungenerous  and  eager  chase ; 
the  destructive  hand,  in  many  cases,  has  deprived 
hollow  defiles,  rock  copses,  and  burrows  of  their 
passive  or  ferocious  tenants,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
beautiful  feathered  tribe,  which  made  the  pine 
and  birch  woods  so  animated  in  their  dark  or 
snow  white  plumage.  A  bear  is  now  seldom  a 
visitant  to  places  within  convenient  approach ; 
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not  often  does  the  sportsman  say  to  him  "  Good 
morning"  with  a  cold  salute  of  lead,  and  even 
when  his  dark  cumbrous  form  approaches, 
peasants  fain  delight  to  see  him  retrace  his 
unwelcome  steps  to  old  haunts  in  the  wild  plains 
above.  Bruin  comes  to  inspect  the  cattle  and 
sheep  ;  a  steady  aim,  and  fatal  results,  therefore, 
please  the  farmer  who  welcomes  Nimrod  to  his 
ground.  The  acute  and  sure  shot  stirs  up  the 
people  around  him,  they  all  trace  and  pursue 
bruin  until  he  adroitly  gives  them  the  slip,  or 
becomes  embayed  to  his  own  destruction.  If 
sportsmen  would  anticipate  the  same  pleasure  in 
hunting  wolves  that  they  gather  in  skulking  after 
bears,  great  benefits  might  accrue  to  the  pea- 
santry and  their  flocks.  Wolves  are  said  to  be 
plentiful,  and  as  they  scour  the  country  in  large 
packs,  during  the  long  winter  months  they  are 
reported  to  destroy  every  thing  in  their  track, 
and  many  poor  natives  have  fallen  victims  to  the 
ravenous  ferocity  of  these  hungry  brutes,  jour- 
neying from  one  Fjord  to  another.  Though  I 
never  experienced  the  pleasure  nor  the  pain  of 
meeting  an  army,  or  even  one  of  these  formida- 
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ble  beasts  during  a  sojourn  of  several  weeks  in 

Norway,  an    old  Hardanger  man,   shaking  his 

head,  owned  that  they  were  too  plentiful.     At 

nightfall,  on  one  occasion,  our  grunnuf  (the  guide), 

was  particularly  anxious  to  descend  the  Fjeld, 

when  interrogated,  he  muttered  "Ulv"  (because 

of  the  wol£)     We  certainly  heard  wolves  howl 

at  night  a  great  deal,  but  on  what  territory  they 

were  ranging  or  hiding  themselves,  we  could  not 

discern.  The  capercailzie,  being  a  handsome  bird, 

is  justly  termed  the  cock  of  the  woods  ;  both 

cock  and  hen  are  met  with  in  some  favoured 

districts,  but  during  a  ramble  in  Bergenhuus  I 

never  saw  one  within  gunshot.      So  much  for 

game  ;  but  let  us  live  in  hope  that  some  of  the 

wild  tribes  in  Norway  will  multiply.     Most  men, 

in  England,  regret  when  they  see   a  noble  bird 

upon   the  wing,   that  it  should  have  become  so 

scarce  ;  and  many  species,  rare  at  home,  will,  no 

doubt,  eventually  be  totally  extinct,  if  an  old 

established  and  often  ruthless  slaughter  is  freely 

countenanced,  which  gamekeepers   consider  an 

undoubted  privilege,  and  on  that  ground  destroy, 

n<t  libitum,  the  hawk  tribe — feasibly  enough,  from 
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a  common  principle,  to  preserve  their  master's 
game.  A  noble  class  of  birds,  raptores,  is  fast 
dwindling  away  by  the  ceaseless  exertions  of 
gamekeepers  and  watchers,  and  falcons  may,  in- 
deed, now  be  counted  with  slow  measure.  Could 
only  the  spectral  images  of  once  noble  knights  and 
fair  dames  appear  before  the  bird  destroyer  in 
vindication  of  some  of  the  old  rites  of  the  chase, 
a  calculating  hand  for  gain  by  spoliation,  would 
relax  in  its  grasp,  or  ought  to  do  so,  if  the  wight 
possessed  the  least  rudiments  of  his  country's 
history,  and  honoured  the  good  old  hawking  days 
of  the  great  Queen  Bess — a  peregrine  falcon  can 
possibly,  a  few  times  in  the  season,  be  observed  in 
the  mountainous  district  of  the  North  of  Eng- 
land. This  bird  is  common  in  Norway,  and  also  it 
abounds  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  but  in  England 
it  will,  a  few  years  hence,  be  as  scarce  as  the 
goshawk  or  osprey,  if  not  protected.  Years  ago, 
frequently,  I  observed  the  peregrine,  as  he  built 
in  the  lofty  crags  around  and  in  the  English 
Lake  District,  but  it  is  now  seen  only  at  length- 
ened intervals.  This  beautiful  creature  seldom 
wheels  aloft  in  his  solitary  glory,  sailing  with  that 
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majestic  bearing  which  no  English  bird  can  ap- 
proach, for  none  dare  fly  against  him.  In  Norway 
every  species  of  falcon  is  reported  to  live,  from 
the  Iceland,  or  jerfalcon,  to  the  smallest  of  the 
tribe. 

Changing  the  subject  of  my  remarks,  I  will, 
after  a  lengthened  introduction,  give  a  few 
rapidly  penned  notes  upon  a  voyage  which  I 
undertook  a  few  years  ago  in  a  region  midst 
whose  waters  the  giant  sea  serpent,  or  fabulous 
kraken,  is  stated  slily  to  form  his  couch  during 
warm  summer  evenings.  At  the  head  of  a  Fjord 
a  huge  submerged  rock  forms  his  cushion,  and 
should  we  give  credence  to  endless  tales  about 
him,  thick  floating  marine  plants  he  uses  for  a 
comfortable  sheet  to  warm  his  cold  nose  in. 
Down  the  deep  sea  hollow  cosily  his  body  lies — 
a  vast  inert  animal  substance — from  night  to  day 
and  day  till  night,  until  he  rouses  from  a  long 
sleep  to  wend  his  way  again  to  the  fathomless 
seas.  The  faculties  of  vigilant  Norskmen,  perhaps 
not  a  few  gazing  at  the  awful  monster,  become 
brightened  into  the  consciousness  of  an  illusion 
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from  the  eccentric  mutability  of  a  misty  atmos- 
phere. As  the  sun  bursts  forth  with  his  bril- 
liant rays,  he  gently  tips  the  mountain  peaks, 
and  runs  along  the  Fjeld  ridges,  sporting  upon 
lower  points  ;  and,  lastly,  he  dissolves  that 
marvellous  monstrosity  which  in  illusory  mys- 
ticism had  intently  rivetted  the  gaze  of  a 
credulous  band — the  warm  friend  gladdens  their 
eyes  with  an  optical  truth,  and  draws  away  the 
dense  rolling  vapour,  whose  thick  folds  sleeping 
on  the  Fjord  assumed  perchance  the  image  of 
that  far-famed  wonder,  the  Great  Sea  Serpent. 

Alluding  to  the  Western  Fjords,  (the  country 
about  the  Hardanger  Fjord  being  perhaps  the 
loveliest  in  Norskland),  Mr.  Price,  the  untiring 
artist  and  graphic  journalist,  who  rambled  in  Nor- 
way some  years  ago,  gives  an  opinion  of  the 
scenery  in  Bergenhuus  which  is  well  worth  record- 
ing. I  will  add  two  or  three  paragraphs  from  his 
journal  ;  he  says,  primarily,  alluding  in  a  general 
way  to  the  grandeur  of  Norwegian  scenery  : 
"  Whenever  1  take  up  Oss'uoi,  I  read  simple  and 
forcible  descriptions  of  scenes  and  effects  which 
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fell  under  my  own  observation  in  Norway.  I  will 
instance  a  few  which  recall  what  I  vividly  saw  to 
my  recollection.  '  Abrupt  rises  Gormal  in 
snow.  The  dark  tempests  roll  on  his  sides,,  but 
calm,  above,  his  vast  forehead  appears.  White- 
issuing  from  the  skirt  of  his  storms,  the  troubled 
torrents  pour  down  his  side.  Joining,  as  they 
roar  along,  they  bear  the  Torno,  in  foam,  to  the 
main/  A  hundred  illustrations  of  this  present 
themselves  to  the  traveller  who  explores  the 
recesses  of  Norway.  Again,  f  His  shaggy  brows 
wax  dark  above  his  gathered  rage  ;'  which  is 
admirably  descriptive  of  these  forest  heights 
under  a  very  common  effect  of  storm ;  and  again, 
6  like  two  foam-covered  streams  from  two  rainy 
vales  !'  and  '  as  rushes  a  stream  of  foam  from 
the  dark  shady  deep  of  Cromla,  when  the  thun- 
der is  travelling  above,  and  dark  brown  night 
sits  on  half  the  hill."  Norway,  which  surpasses 
every  country  of  Europe  in  the  depths  of  its 
Fjords,  the  grandeur  of  its  steeps,  the  black- 
ness of  its  forests,  and  the  angry  savageness  of 
its  torrents,  is  interspersed  with  valleys  and 
plains  teeming  with  richness  and  beauty,  even 
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while  the  mountains  are  black  with  tempests, 
and  are  undergoing  the  ravages  of  continued 
storms — such  stillness  will  prevail  on  the  surface 
of  the  neighbouring  lake,  that  the  surrounding 
scenery  will  not  cease  to  be  faithfully  reflected." 

Again,  Mr.  Price,  more  particularly  reserving 
within  his  vision  the  sublimity  of  the  Hardanger 
scenery,  continues — "  Profound  depths  pervade 
the  whole  of  the  west  of  Norway,  from  which 
the  mountains,  often  rising  as  black  walls,  attain 
a  great  elevation.  Fjords  are  arms  of  the  sea, 
and  occupy  the  most  countless  grooves  of  this 
stupendous  country.  The  Hardanger  Fjord,  the 
Songe  Fjord,  and  others  extend  their  long  reaches 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  into  the  country,  dis- 
pensing lateral  branches,  which  subdivide  until 
every  Fjeld  is  laved,  and  every  mountain  circum- 
vallated  by  their  waters.  The  smaller  Fjords  of 
the  west  have  each  their  respective  districts 
which  they  intersect  in  every  direction,  and  ren- 
der the  scenery  infinitely  various.  In  one  place 
a  Fjord  is  a  great  expanse  of  water — an  inland 
sea — it   is   confined   between   rocks    of    fearful 
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height.  At  one  point  it  is  overawed  by  frown- 
ing mountains ;  now  islands  rest  on  its  ample 
bosom.  The  villages  of  this  thinly-populated 
country  congregate  near  the  water ;  wherever  a 
bay  of  the  Fjord  receives  a  mountain  stream,  a 
village  may  be  anticipated.  The  waters  of  the 
Western  Fjords  are  exceedingly  transparent. 
The  Christiania  Fjord  on  the  south  is  flanked  by 
forests,  and  is  totally  different  in  character  from 
those  which  intersect  the  mountains." 
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On  a  beautiful  bright  sunny  morning,  in  the 
month  of  July,  our  party  left  the  port  of  Ler- 
wick for  a  cruise  towards  Bergen.  The  direction 
was  nearly  due  east.  We  had  spent  a  great  part 
of  a  fortnight  in  the  damp  latitude  of  Shetland  ; 
occasionally,  when  weather  allowed,  making 
pedestrian  and  water  excursions  to  the  most  in- 
teresting districts  of  the  mainland  and  islands 
adjacent. 

In  Bressa  Sound  my  cutter,  of  about  70  tons, 
was  anchored  and  thoroughly  overhauled,  being 
cleaned  and  repainted,  after  a  moderate  tossing 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Her  bulwarks  were 
changed  from  a  white  and  blue  colour  (lively  to 
look  upon  as  she  dashed  along  the  cerulean,  but 
often  turbid  waters  of  the  memorable  bay)  to  a 
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more  sombre  tone,  namely,  plain  stone  colour 
This  change  was  well  adapted  for  the  stern  ma- 
jestic scenes  in  the  dark  Fjords  of  Har danger, 
Sor,  and  Eid. 

In  that  region  a  swan  may  proudly  court  the 
peering  rays  of  an  autumn  sunshine,  as  he  glides 
over  the  waves  with  his  snow  white  body  and 
long  pinions  catching  each  glittering  beam  ;  but 
the  white  painted  bulwarks  of  a  yacht  is  a  mis- 
take in  Norway  ;  so  gay  an  adornment,  fashioned 
to  southern  climes,  should  there  be  dispensed 
with.  It  was  a  pleasing  sight,  though,  to  observe 
the  sun  touch  the  well-bleached  sails,  leaving  in 
the  shade  upon  deck  a  subdued  light,  when  a 
gentle  breeze  was  chasing  us,  and  kissing  the  can- 
vas as  our  craft  went  bowling  along. 

Bressa  Sound  forms  an  excellent  roadstead, 
and  affords  good  shelter  to  all  vessels  trading 
with  Greenland  and  ports  in  the  northern  lati- 
tudes. Lerwick,  situated  on  the  west  side  of 
Bressa  Sound,  has  a  near  resemblance  to  a  con- 
tinental town.  Houses  rest  close  to  the  sea,  and 
at  high  tide,  with  slight  inconvenience,  you  may 
let  yourself  down  from  the  sitting-room  windows 
into  a  skiff  moored  below,  and  thence  paddle 
about  the  Sound,  or  visit  the  notabilities  which 
are  within  a  moderate  distance.  In  a  few  hours 
you  can  reach  Sumburg  Roost  and  Fitful  Head, 
— far-famed  in  Sir  Walter    Scott's    Pirate, — or 
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the  curious  ruins  of  Mousa.  Shetlanders,  of 
almost  every  grade,  are  inured  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  deep,  encompassed  they  are  by  the  Atlantic 
and  North  Sea,  embraced  on  all  sides  by  the  fitful 
waters  of  the  main.  Atlantic's  huge  swell  bursts 
upon  their  Western  shores,  often  carrying  along 
with  it  a  warm  meteoric  canopy — the  constant 
mist.  But  a  mildly  tempered  air,  borne  to  these 
coasts  by  the  swift  gulf  stream,  prevails  in  a 
group  of  islands  wherein  summer  and  winter,  in 
temperature,  are  very  much  the  same. 

Strong  affection  for  home  invariably  charac- 
terizes the  hardy  Shetlander  ;  after  repeated 
voyages  to  distant  lands,  many,  adorned  with  all 
the  beauties  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  he  hails 
with  delight,  on  his  return,  the  sublime  bluff 
cliffs  of  his  fatherland.  Shetlanders,  for  the  most 
part,  lead  a  peaceful  life  of  unsophisticated  and 
social  pleasure.  Regard  for  those  around  them 
springs  from  an  ingenuous  disposition  and  kindly 
nature.  Not  a  few  die  content  and  happy  on 
their  leafless  isles,  surrounded  by  that  rugged 
and  rude  magnificence,  which  in  sublime  mate- 
rials nature  unfolds. 

We  now  gently  glide  down  Bressa  Sound  in  a 
cutter  equipped  to  general  satisfaction,  from  the 
owner  to  his  intimate  friend,  from  the  sailing 
master,  steward,  and  cook,  to  the  scrub  of  a 
cabin  boy.      Skiffs   and   Dutch   vessels   trading 
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to  Lerwick,  which  resemble  river  barges — in 
Yorkshire  called  "  billyboys'' — passed  and  fol- 
lowed us  in  every  direction.  The  captains'  cabins 
in  these  Dutchmen  are  small,  but  furnished  with 
scrupulous  taste,  you  will  occasionally  see  flower 
pots  perched  near  the  stern  windows,  contain- 
ing the  decayed  form  of  plants  which  had 
once  grown  in  the  owner's  garden,  perhaps,  at 
Amsterdam.  They  might  be  offshoots  of  scarce 
tulips  which  flourished  in  the  days  of  the  great 
Tulipomania  Scheme,  and  carefully  are  treasured 
by  the  burly  capitaine  within  his  six  feet  of  cabin 
room.  On  board  these  unwieldy  tubs,  should 
a  civil  skipper  invite  you,  a  glass  of  good  Hol- 
lands, genuine  Schiedam,  or  decent  Cogniac,  may 
be  offered,  and,  en  passant,  you  jovially  drink  to 
each  other  a  successful  voyage.  Considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  with  Holland  in  dried  ling 
and  cod  fish  ;  hundreds  of  vessels  from  different 
ports  in  Europe  may  at  one  time  be  seen  op- 
posite Lerwick,  in  Bressa  Sound. 

Passing  the  south  eastern  point  of  Bressa 
Island,  the  tremendous  cliffs  of  Noss  rear  up 
their  lofty  heads.  The  narrow  slit,  forming  a 
channel  of  rapid  water  and  critical  navigation, 
shows  you  the  position  of  the  Cradle  of  Noss — 
so  called — as  it  hangs  supported  by  ropes,  which 
are  suspended  from  cliff  to  cliff  and  rest  upon 
them,  slung  over  a  fearful  abyss.     One  end  of 
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the  ropes  may  be  said  to  be  fixed  to  the  brow  of 
Bressa,  and  the  corresponding  one  to  that  of  her 
daughter,  a  small  perpendicular  rock  which  the 
narrow  inlet  separates  from  the  terrific  walls  of 
Noss. 

These  cliffs,  of  old  red  sandstone  formation, 
rise  perpendicularly  from  the  water's  edge  to 
the  height  of  800  feet.  They  are  incessantly 
assailed  by  a  continuous  uproar  ;  a  sequence  to 
the  countless  cries  chimes  in  an  echo  from  a 
Pandemonian  of  screeching  canticles,  should 
the  skraas  of  many  thousand  sea  birds  be  so 
construed,  as  they  hover  around  and  above,  or 
sail  below  these  mighty  peaks.  Eager  are  they 
all  to  fly  to  some  favoured  spot,  but  to  which 
identical  point  the  eye  is  taxed  in  discovering, 
from  their  inscrutable,  restless,  gyrations.  The 
least  puff  of  wind  on  a  sultry  day  has  its  in- 
fluence, advising  them  again  to  be  on  the 
wing.  Singly  and  in  companies,  they  leave 
the  rock  ledges,  take  their  wheel-about  exercise, 
and  perch  again  on  a  favourite  old  shelf.  For 
a  moment  or  two  they  are  occupied  in  preening 
their  feathers  and  gazing  on  the  sea,  then  an 
old  bird,  with  a  significant  bend  of  his  head,  is  on 
the  wing,  followed  by  his  comates.  The  whole 
power  of  the  feathered  denizens  is  aloft,  to 
scream,  if  possible,  with  stronger  force.  Magnetic 
is  the  shock  and  alarm  when  a  gun  is  fired  imme* 
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diately  below  this  social  multitude ;  a  white 
dense  cloud  rises  before  the  spectator,  and  the 
approaching  vengeance  of  that  cloud  powerfully 
suggests  what  a  great  host  must  be  acting  in 
harmony. 

This  is  only  a  legion  of  poor  harmless  sea-fowl, 
which  in  summer  time  are  ruthlessly  destroyed 
by  pseudo  sportsmen,  on  the  iron  bound  coast  of 
Great  Britain.  As  warriors  these  poor  creatures 
come  to  the  enemy,  with  broad  expanded  wings, 
and  a  thick  curtain  rests  over  you  screening  the 
bright  sun's  light. 

A  pleasant  westerly  breeze  carried  us  beyond 
the  noble  cliffs  of  Shetland,  the  headlands  of 
Noss  being  soon  far  away  behind  us ;  in  about 
two  hours  the  sea,  as  we  looked  upon  the  horizon, 
divided  the  giant  cliffs  in  half,  and  ultimately 
they  seemed  gradually  to  dwindle,  leaving  only  a 
dark  narrow  line  with  little  knots  upon  it.  Mo- 
notony is  a  constant  attendant  at  sea,  but  in  this 
summer  latitude  you  ought  not  to  court  Somnus 
until  wearied  nature  invokes  repose.  On  a  calm 
midsummer  evening  you  may  take  a  treasured 
book,  and  even  a  newspaper,  with  its  varied  type, 
should  it  be  the  Times,  interesting  articles  easily 
readable,  will  keep  the  mind  agreeably  employed 
for  an  hour  or  so,  when  the  organ  of  Printing- 
House  Square,  and  many  contemporary  leaders 
are  busy,  and   alive    with    ceaseless   energy   in 
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arranging  a  fresh  series  of  comments  upon  all 
important  matters.  London  otherwise— that  is, 
the  city's  domestic  house — sleeps  unconscious  of 
the  world's  doings  save  in  dreams,  those  strange 
impressions  upon  a  romantic  imagination.  Towns' 
respectable  citizens  are  then  snoozing  or  snoring 
in  some  thousand  blankets ;  could  we  listen  to 
the  nasal  phonics  of  Her  Majesty's  two  million 
subjects,  as  we  con  over  the  police  reports  in  the 
Times  at  1  a.m.  in  the  twilight  of  an  almost 
arctic  latitude,  our  nerves  would  shake  indeed. 
With  perfect  ease  we  were  able  to  read  at  12 
p.m.,  keeping  for  comfort  our  bodies  warm  with 
thick  pilot  coats,  lounging  on  deck,  as  the  vessel 
seemed  to  sink  then  rise  beneath  us.  An 
Economist  correspondent  might  in  this  case  long 
to  be  encased  in  our  slippers  ;  he  would  minutely 
regard  the  aerostation  of  our  fortunate  position, 
being  able  to  dispense  with  candles,  oil,  or  gas. 
To  a  perfect  proselyte  of  social  economy  (to  say 
nothing  of  political  attributes),  we  may  quote  a 
northern  situation  verging  towards  polar  limits, 
in  due  season,  equivalent  to  a  saving  of  at  least 
3d.  per  night.  Should  we  feel  disposed  to  en- 
large upon  the  subject,  a  concise  calculation 
might  be  made  calculated  to  draw  the  attention 
of  a  popular  journal  of  general  economy ;  but 
such  is  not  the  aim  herewith  intended,  the 
subject   we   leave   to  others   who  can  particu- 
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larize  more  ably  how  a  great  consumption  of 
coal  could  be  avoided  were  London  trans- 
ported, along  with  all  its  commercial  enter- 
prise, into  a  more  northern  latitude,  thereby 
causing  it  to  dispense  with  gas  for  a  month 
or  two.  Extravagantly  vague  and  Utopian 
any  such  scheme  will  be  admitted,  but  when 
reports  are  made  that  the  first  city  in  the 
world  must  lie  dormant  14  hours  out  of  24,  a 
project  of  a  brilliant  change  where  light  could 
be  obtained  cheap  (there  are  not  many  dark 
alleys  near  the  tropic  of  Capricorn),  might  dis- 
pense with  many  million  tons  of  coal  within  the 
year,  and  a  large  amount  of  obloquy  touching 
gasometers  and  sewage.  But  should  Town 
travel  North,  according  to  these  strictures,,  upon 
a  floating  capital,  there  will  be  no  light  to  shine 
whatever.  Thus  satire  forms  a  meagre  recom- 
pense to  all  visionary  schemes. 

Late,  or  rather  early  in  the  morning,  to  use  a 
common  phrase  on  board  ship,  we  turn  in,  which 
simply  means  getting  into  the  blankets.  We  go 
asleep,  suddenly  awake,  dress,  and  fancy  it  is 
breakfast  time — it  is  so  light,  bright,  and  lively. 
We  grope  our  way  into  the  main  cabin,  looking 
at  the  timepiece,  and  opine  it  must  be  disordered, 
for  it  has  lost  time  evidently,  or  been  sadly  ne- 
glected. The  hands  are  at  4  o'clock,  still  they 
gradually  move  forward ;  in  fact,  it  is  not  later 
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than  4  a.m.  Men  now  begin  to  roll  spars  about  on 
deck,  putting  them  in  more  ship-shape  fashion  ; 
above  our  heads,  feet,  and  blocks,  with  coils  of 
rope,  seem  to  dance  a  reel ;  the  rattle  flapping  of 
warps  and  hausers  as  they  are  assigned  to  their 
allotted  places,  the  hubbub  of  hauling  taut  the 
rigging,  with  many  accompanying  pedal  sounds, 
penetrate  with  ceaseless  throbs  our  tympanum* 
Pondering  over  the  early  hour,  and  thinking  that 
a  few  more  winks  of  sleep  would  much  refresh 
us,  we  again  mount  into  our  berths,  and  com- 
pose our  noddles  as  far  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  on  a  small  thin  pillow,  when  another 
obstacle  to  man's  rest,  far  more  trying,  assails  us. 
Grate,  grate,  skre,  skru,  scratch,  are  sounds 
rushing  along  immediately  over  our  noses.  In 
perturbation  a  landsman  rushes  up  the  companion 
(staircase)  to  solicit  the  cause  of  this  unbearable 
nuisance,  he  returns  with  the  intelligence  that, 
it  being  so  bright  and  beautiful,  the  decks  must 
be  holystoned  this  morning— the  mate,  interro- 
gated, winks  aside  to  the  helmsman,  and  naively 
replies  that  he  really  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion during  his  watch.  Yachting  men  soon 
become  habituated  to  this  style  of  thing,  but  the 
land  passenger  will  have  to  bear  with  some 
annoyance  at  first  by  the  morning  cleansing  of 
the  decks.  Scratching  and  grating  is  the  order 
of  the  young  day  for  an  hour  or  two,  bucket- 
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fuls  of  water  splashing  along  are  cast  with 
thumping  velocity  against  the  skylight,  remind- 
ing you — if  a  nervous  subject — with  a  quivering 
shudder,  of  the  terrific  destruction  which  accom- 
panies a  sea  when  pooped.  In  that  hapless 
visitation,  hatches,  skylights,  and  all  moveables 
on  deck  are  generally  carried  away,  and  very 
tantalizing  is  it  to  look  on  old  favourite  objects 
drifting  far  at  sea.  The  cabin,  in  this  case  half- 
filled  with  water,  causes  your  dabbling  form  to 
take  the  semblance  of  a  marine  aquatic,  some 
semi-polypus,  you  become  electrified  into  a 
sort  of  flesh-brewed  vegetation  through  the 
insuperable  terrors  of  the  moment.  The  crani- 
um, with  its  covering  of  hair,  resembling  long 
threads  of  expanded  tentacula  as  they  rise  alone 
upon  the  surface  of  an  inundated  cabin,  is  no 
pleasant  picture  to  dwell  upon. 

To  return  to  our  progress  ;  the  day  following, 
on  board,  is  spent,  after  a  boisterous  night,  by 
watching  the  yacht's  cook,  at  a  small  metallic 
box  called  a  caboose,  compound  the  savoury 
messes  for  the  main  cabin  and  crew.  Our  gastro- 
nomic hero  was  a  corpulent  one,  the  cause 
thereof  seemed  to  spring  from  being  frequently 
half  roasted  by  his  own  culinary  fires,  also  from 
deprivation  of  proper  exercise.  Daily  busy  in  a 
greasy  avocation  seldom  was  he  observed  on 
deck,  but  an  evening  pipe  regaled  him  at  the 
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bows.  Sometimes,  when  an  extra  hand  was 
required,  he  would  desert  his  reeking  home  to 
pull  the  halliards,  or  haul  in  the  mainsheet, 
but  that  was  only  when  necessity  required  him. 
You  would,  looking  at  him,  suppose  he  had  en- 
tered into  a  compact  with  the  arch  deity  of  cook- 
ing never  to  libate,  sometimes  to  imbibe,  and 
invariably  to  smile  upon  his  gravies  with  an 
unctuous  gravity. 

For  a  change  we  pace  the  deck,  taking  our 
accustomed  exercise  for  about  twelve  steps,  to 
return  again  and  repeat  the  same  march  until 
we  are  tired.  Squatted  in  a  corner,  cutting  from 
a  canvas  roll  curious  angular  sections,  two  or 
three  men  are  engaged  in  concocting  a  new 
smokesail,  another  being  casts  an  eye  towards 
the  cheek  of  the  mainsail  to  observe  how  it  fills, 
others  pull  away  at  ropes  to  render  all  trim,  and 
keep  the  canvas  full ;  while  jacko  (a  ring-tailed 
monkey,  the  crew's  companion),  having  deserted 
his  hutch,  cherps  aloft  and  grins  at  the  men  with 
a  profound  sense  of  his  temporary  independence. 
Our  helmsman,  casting  a  sharp  eye  up  the  broad 
white  surface  of  the  mainsail  to  see  that  it  fills 
well,  glances  on  the  compass,  then  gives  a  hard 
pull  or  two  at  the  rope,  which  guides  his  tiller, 
and  turns  his  head  occasionally  behind,  to 
mark  out  the  squalls  as  they  approach  us.  Our 
chief  mate  paces  the   quarter-deck,  his   hands 
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pocketed,  and  so  he  slides  along  with  a  command- 
ing air,  coming  to  and  fro,  or  bending  o'er  the 
bulwarks,  he  whistles  the  last  ditty  which  he  may 
have  sung  or  hummed  over  a  glass  of  grog  to  his 
affectionate  mate  at  home,  before  parting,  when 
our  Blue-Peter  was  flying  at  the  mast-head. 
Turning  abruptly  round  he  lifts  from  his  capa- 
cious fob  a  silver-cased  pocket  chronometer,  and, 
with  stentorian  voice,  orders  the  ship's  log  to  be 
hove  in.  Our  sailing-master,  who  has  mean- 
while been  scholastically,  as  he  would  say,  dis- 
posed, withdraws  from  a  weather-beaten  ruddy- 
nose  his  spectacles,  he  mutters  aloud  the  last 
sentence  regarding  regulations,  which  concerned 
Trinity-house  matters,  these  for  an  hour  or  two 
had  much  engaged  his  attention.  Walking 
abaft  to  the  taffrail  he  inspects  the  log,  and 
we  find  that  our  fleet  cutter  has  been  running 
ten  knots  per  hour.  The  distance  since  the  last 
heaving  of  our  log  is  chalked  down,  and  thus 
the  day  resumes  its  wonted  monotony.  The 
breeze  freshening,  the  crew  have  put  away  the 
smokcsail,  and  showers  pass  us  ;  a  reef  is  taken  in, 
on  the  bowsprit  another  jib  is  set,  and  the  main- 
sail is  close  reefed.  Our  squaresail  has  been 
lowered,  but  the  cutter  runs  along  with  increased 
speed.  Now  come  two-thirds  of  a  gale,  and  a 
fair  sea  is  running  behind  us.  Night  approach- 
ing we  go  below  to  have  a  parting  glass  of  grog 
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before  our  hoped-for  slumbers,  but  comfort  is 
denied  us  in  our  beds,  for  we  are  incessantly 
rolling  therein.  Going  on  deck  in  the  early 
morning  glad  are  we  to  observe  the  sun  shining 
upon  a  fresh  and  buoyant  sea,  and  the  wind, 
which  blew  strongly  the  evening  before,  has 
moderated.  To  our  joy  land  is  descried  ahead, 
and  in  two  hours  more  a  broad  expanse  of  moun- 
tainous country  rises  before  us,  some  peaks  being 
clad  with  snow,  while  others  remain  blue  and 
purple.  We  are  approaching  the  Fjords  which 
run  towards  the  city  of  Bergen.  A  watch  is  on 
the  bows,  another  in  the  crosstrees,  and  we  cau- 
tiously move  along  until  small  rough  islands 
frown  ominously  upon  us.  Nearing  them 
closely  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment,  and 
more  so  to  attempt  the  passage  into  an  inlet,  so 
we  find  it  necessary  to  'bout  ship  as  no  pilot- 
boat  has  been  sighted,  notwithstanding  the  signal 
we  have  hoisted  some  hours.  After  much 
anxious  scrutiny  through  the  cutter's  telescope 
a  small  boat  is  descried  pulling  towards  us,  hav- 
ing three  men  on  board.  With  mutual  congra- 
tulations we  all  began  to  feel  at  ease,  and  make 
ourselves  in  mind  perfectly  happy,  talking  of 
our  prosperous  voyage,  as  though  we  were  cosily 
moored  in  one  of  the  Norwegian  tranquil  har- 
bours, but  we  had  still  many  miles  to  run  before 
we  reached  Bergen.     The  little  skiff,  as  it  dashed 
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over  the  waves,  cut  the  water  around  its  hpws 
with  a  frill  of  white  spray,  and  was  often  lost  in 
the  deep  hollows  of  the  seas.  It  ultimately 
reached  us,  a  rope  was  thrown  from  the  cut- 
ter, and  a  dapper  pilot  jumped  on  board. 
This  worthy  triton  shows  his  respects  in  the 
usual  continental  style,  as  he  takes  off  his  hat 
with  a  graceful  though  considerable  bend  of  the 
lumber  vertebrae.  He  wears  a  drab  felt  chapeau 
with  a  neat  silken  cord  encircling  it,  and  tassels 
foppishly  dangling  at  the  ends.  He  has  on  light 
buff  coloured  inexpressibles  made  of  coarse, 
strong  cloth,  and  also  a  woollen  jacket  darker  in 
colour.  Uncommonly  spruce  is  he  in  buttons, 
which,  in  an  Englishman's  eyes,  are  lavishly  sup- 
plied to  the  dress  ;  in  fact,  our  hero  of  naviga- 
tion looked  a  species  of  band-box,  or  beau  pilot, 
and  made  our  jack  tars  stare  with  mute  astonish- 
ment. The  crew  had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
as  pilots  rough,  hardy  fellows  only,  in  roughly 
weather-beaten  garments,  wearing  old  blue 
jackets  sadly  tattered  about  the  elbows.  The 
Norwegian,  coming  forward,  bowed  to  all  around 
him,  and,  as  a  matter  of  custom,  took  possession 
of  the  helm.  In  speech  he  was  short,  and  most 
unintelligible  at  first ;  he  addressed  us  with  the 
repeated  salutations  of  "god  morgen"  (good 
morning).  In  return  we  stared,  not  understand- 
ing his  meaning,   and  responded  at  a  venture, 
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*'  Yes,  ya,  ya."  Having  command  of  the  yacht, 
at  first  he  seemed  anything  but  at  ease,  suppos- 
ing we  were  going  to  destruction,  therewith 
smashing  our  ship,  necks,  and  everything  to 
pieces.  Satisfied  that  rapid  progress  Would  be 
as  well  retarded,  especially  in  so  close  a  proximity 
to  the  rocks,  with  full  exercise  to  most  power- 
ful lungs,  he  calls  out  "langsom!" — "  slew!" — 
which,  Anglified,  means  slow.  Thus>  in  order  to 
meet  his  views  of  navigation,  we  had  to  shorten 
sail  previously  to  our  passing  into  the  Fjord.  The 
change  completed,  he  felt  himself  more  at  home> 
and  shaking  his  muscular  frame  with  a  satisfac^- 
tory  shrug,  adroitly  he  adjusts  the  cervical  arti- 
culations of  a  neatly  got-Up  shirt  collar,  blandly 
smiling  upon  us  as  he  commences  a  survey  with 
sublunary  observations.  "  De  kommer  fra 
Engelsland?"  (You  come  from  England  ?)  he 
inquiries.  We  answer,  "  Yes,  ya,  ya*"  Rumi- 
nating for  another  subject,  and  casting  his  eyes 
over  the  beautiful  Fjelds  before  him,  he  appears 
to  feel  an  irresistible  desire  to  express  to  us  his 
heartfelt  glorification  in  the  land  of  his  birth. 
"  Norge  srnukt  land"  (Norway  is  a  lovely  coun- 
try), says  he.  We  unite  in  his  home  apprecia- 
tion by  simple  affirmative  monosyllables  again* 
A  short  dialogue  follows*  until  with  sober  coun- 
tenance he  raises  his  finger  to  command  silence* 
Right  and  left,  standing  on  tip-toe,  anxiously  he 
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surveys  our  ship's  position  ;  we  are  encompassed 
by  rocky  islets,,  rising  in  packs  and  long  groups 
around  us.  Leaving  the  helm  in  charge  of  a 
seaman,  he  peeps  over  the  bulwarks,  then  under 
the  boom,  and  paces  the  cutter's  deck  to  look 
more  particularly  about  him.  Now  bursts  forth 
his  English.  In  rotation,  as  our  case  requires, 
he  shouts  "  leuff !"  (luff)  ;  7  pot !"  (port)  ;  "  har- 
rystarbut,"  (hard  a  starboard)  ;  and  we  run  along, 
bidding  adieu  to  innumerable  rocks,  islands,  and 
shoals,  but  fresh  ones  rise  before  us,  in  fact  we 
are  perplexed  in  wondering  where  they  will  end. 
Packed  in  rocky  nests  are  wooden  dwellings 
along  the  shores,  with  green  slopes  before  them. 
Muscular  and  athletic  women,  dressed  in  gay 
scarlet  skirts,  we  observe  moving  about,  carrying 
various  utensils,  some  are  driving  cows  to  the 
milking  station.  Oddly  shaped,  and  well  rigged 
vessels  pass  us,  which  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
the  coasting  trade  ;  with  few  exceptions  their 
crew  flocked  to  the  sides  of  the  ships — looking 
as  pigeons  all  in  a  row — to  scrutinise  our 
model,  so  light  and  handy,  a  craft  to  them  not 
common,  The  cutter  is  brought  about  on  the 
other  tack,  and  we  sail  into  a  very  narrow  inlet. 
Many  nautical  men  would  have  protested  against 
our  pioneer  for  his  apparent  rashness,  but  an 
ingenuous  smile  assured  us  that  in  him  we  could 
confide.       Our    craft   appeared   literally   to  be 
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making  for  the  rocks,  but  it  was  not  so.  We 
entered  the  narrowest  of  channels  of  such  con- 
fined limits  that  a  vessel  of  moderate  tonnage 
could  hardly  have  shaved  past  us.  This  course 
to  Bergen  was  shorter  than  the  one  generally 
pursued  by  vessels  entering  the  Fjords.  Ships 
of  heavy  burden  sail  another  way  up  Gielte 
Fjord  ;  but  passing  through  the  narrow  strait  in 
the  Southern  Channel  was  a  saving  to  us  of 
several  miles.  The  yacht's  progress  in  the  strait 
was  critical,  she  glided  with  the  current  which 
forms  one-half  of  the  channel,  the  remaining 
division  was  running  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Our  antagonistic  current  formed  an  eddy,  moving 
in  a  ratio  nearly  equivalent  with  our  speed,  the 
edge  of  the  stream  being  only  a  yard  or  two  to 
our  right.  The  pilot,  well  acquainted  with  this 
locality,  had  contrived  to  give  sufficient  progres- 
sive motion  to  the  yacht,  allowing  her  to  move 
quietly  along,  though  at  a  considerable  rate. 
The  chances  were,  had  the  breeze  midway  failed 
so  as  accidentally  to  let  us  drift  into  the  counter 
current,  sorely  should  we  have  been  handled  by 
the  conflicting  streams,  the  cutter  would  in  that 
case  have  become  their  plaything,  only  to  be 
spun  round  and  irremediably  hurled  upon  the 
opposite  rocks,  but  our  steersman  thoroughly 
understood  the  winds  there,  and  the  soundings. 
As  you  approach  Bergen  the  view  is  most  majes- 
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tie;  evening  was  drawing  in,  and  over  us  was 
a  nearly  cloudless  sky.  The  vault  above  was 
dark  blue,  and  stars  were  beginning  to  twinkle 
in  myriads,  they  looked  faint  specks  but 
were  twinkling ;  it  was  very  light  for  evening 
time.  Distant  ranges  of  Fjelds  were  softened 
with  a  mellowed  purple  tinge  ;  no  dark  packs  of 
clouds  hovered  above,  or  were  roving  over  and 
beneath  those  chains ;  all  smiled  softly  in  the 
balmy  air,,  if  we  except  the  lumps  of  cold,,  unim.- 
posing  and  savage  rocks  immediately  around  us. 
These  weather-worn  monuments  of  Norskland, 
along  the  breast  of  the  ocean,  stand  forth  with 
a  threatening  visage,  they  seem  in  their  angry  grief 
to  mourn  the  fate  of  those  whom  they  have  been 
the  instruments  of  destroying,  through  the  re- 
lentless fury  of  'gales  so  common  in  the  North 
Sea.  A  prolonged  band,  composed  of  bright  white 
and  red,  dingy  white  and  dark  red  specks,  forms 
a  belt  between  the  mountains  and  Fjord,  when 
viewed  some  miles  off;  many  of  these  dots 
dazzle  the  eye,  others  seem  subdued  as  they  rest 
on  the  surface  of  the  waters.  They  are  ranges 
of  houses  built  chiefly  on  piles  in  the  bay  of 
Bergen,  Alive  they  looked  as  young  sea  birds,, 
most  of  them  donning  newr  coats.  Some  only  a 
short  time  before  had  been  refreshed  with  white 
and  red  coloured  paint.  Sailing  closer,  half  of  the 
houses  were  dingy  indeed,  neglect  might  be  the 
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prevailing  cause,  perhaps  the  indigence  of  their 
owners,  or  a  more  probable  reason  was,  frosts  of 
long  continuance  having  cracked  the  outer 
cuticle,  or  being  exposed  to  the  alternations  of 
a  broiling  and  obscured  sun,  they  had  assumed 
an  aspect  with  very  jaundiced  faces.  Before  the 
yacht  was  placed  in  her  berth,  by  being  moored 
to  a  buoy  in  the  bay,  boats  surrounded  us  on  all 
sides. 

We  were  visited  by  a  Bergen  gentleman,  who 
in  his  address  and  speech  appeared  almost  Angli- 
can :  he  wore  a  costume  all  but  English,  and 
spoke  our  language  with  fluency  ;  most  obliging 
and  civil  was  he  ;  we  much  valued  the  acquaint- 
ance, as  he  was  a  great  acquisition,  having  pro^- 
mised  to  supply  us  with  the  best  route  through 
the  Hardanger  district.  In  another  boat  an  in- 
dividual volunteered  his  services  as  interpreter 
and  caterer  ;  finally  we  accepted  his  proposed 
offices,  after  due  inquiry  regarding  honesty  and 
trustworthiness.  Jonson's  abilities  in  quickness 
and  tact  were  of  no  common  order.  Eventually 
in  the  Fjords  he  became  the  purchaser  of  pro- 
visions for  both  crew  and  cabin  ;  and  altogether 
he  was  of  great  service  during  the  voyage.  He 
had  an  antiquated  look,  but  was  not  advanced  in 
years  ;  time  had  used  him  roughly,  perhaps 
owing  to  the  nature  of  his  calling  ;  he  was,  with 
untiring  efforts,  diligent,  obliging,  and  unassum- 
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ing  during  his  sojourn  with  us.  Jonson  had 
visited  England  some  years  before;  by  asso- 
ciating with  British  seamen,  and  meeting  with 
travellers  like  ourselves,  he  had  acquired  a  very 
fair  knowledge  of  the  Anglo  tongue. 

Around  the  quays  the  city  of  Bergen  has  a 
mercantile  appearance,  large  vessels  are  moored 
near  the  store-houses,  and  the  quays  in  summer 
time  are  covered  with  neatly  piled  rows — parcels 
of  stock  fish  and  barrels  containing  dried  fish 
ready  to  be  exported  in  the  ships  stationed  near. 
Bales  of  goods  are  arranged  into  another  phalanx, 
and  altogether  the  mercantile  development,  as 
far  as  a  cursory  view  can  suggest,  is  sufficiently 
orderly  and  neat.  The  Britannic  Consul,  a  Nor- 
wegian, resided  in  an  old  fashioned  street ;  the 
style  of  architecture  in  these  buildings  looks  very 
quaint,  they  are  built  almost  entirely  of  wood. 
An  idea  struck  me  that  they  bore  a  close  resem- 
blance to  some  old  mansions  in  old  London 
squares,  when  we  can  suppose  they  were  occu- 
pied by  our  nobility  in  the  early  years  of 
George  III.'s  reign  ;  but  in  this  quarter  of  an 
old  Scandinavian  city  we  must  not  overlook  one 
exception  to  the  custom  prevalent  in  the  days 
of  Young  England's  great  grandsires.  A  noble 
lord  or  burly  country  squire  visiting  the  streets 
of  Bergen,  would  have  stared  with  amazement 
as  he  passed  by  the   doors  of  each   dwelling ; 
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horror  struck  ought  he  to  have  been  at  his  own 
home,  as  he  observed  near  the  steps  of  each 
threshold  barrels  arranged  in  regular  rows. 
First  thoughts  might  augur  that  they  were  casks 
which  over-night  had  been  broached  by  untrusty 
butlers,  and  then  deposited  outside  the  door/ a 
suitable  temptation  to  an  idler  passing  by  for  the 
formation  of  a  brilliant  bonfire.  To  no  such 
purpose  do  the  prudent  citizens  of  Bergen  employ 
these  casks  ;  they  all  contain  water  ready  for  an 
emergency  in  case  of  fire,  most  of  their  habita- 
tions being  constructed  of  wood,  water  becomes 
a  necessary  repellant  to  sudden  and  fearful  con- 
flagrations, which  unhappily  are  too  common. 
Of  what  real  benefit,  these  barrels  were,  in 
facto,  I  could  not  well  conceive ;  their  contents 
might  speedily  extinguish  the  glowing  fire  in  a 
parlour  grate  of  reasonable  dimensions,  but  be- 
yond that  emergency  I  am  disposed  to  think  the 
supply  of  water  would  dwindle  to  a  few  drops. 
What  ought  the  citizens  to  think  of  our  fire  an- 
nihilator  were  it  playing  amongst  them  in  time 
of  raging  trouble  ? — perchance  when  necessity 
called  for  assistance,  they  yielded  a  preference 
to  an  old  established  custom,  with  the  consola- 
tion,— that  a  bucket  of  water  or  two  will  better 
put  the  fire  out. 

Bergen  is  a  neat,  orderly,  and  pretty  town  ;  it 
is  not  the  spot  for  men  who  hunt  the  world 
over  for  amusement  ;  cafes  and  promenades  do 
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not  flourish  here  as  at  Vienna,  Homburg,  or 
Baden  ;  it  continues,  as  invariably  it  has  been> 
a  peaceful  old  fashioned  city,  slightly  blemished, 
we  regret,  by  the  withdrawal  of  its  ancient 
honours,  which  have  been  translated  to  Christi- 
ania.  You  will  find  within  the  place  about  as 
much  to  animate  the  mind  as  can  be  reaped  at 
any  old  cathedral  town  in  England  ;  few  vehicles 
run  along  the  streets,  and  wayfarers  ranging 
apart,  meet  and  pass  you  now  and  then  in  tardy 
numbers. 

A  great  part  of  the  year  Bergen  ladies  are  de- 
deprived  of  a  cheering  sun.  During  the  evenings 
of  our  sojourn  in  the  city,  the  weather  being  warm 
and  beautiful,  young  belles  and  matrons  we  ob^ 
served  in  groups,  indolently  sitting  near  widely 
opened  windows  of  their  dwellings,  enjoying  the 
balmy  breeze  as  it  crept  from  the  bay.  Ladies, 
both  antiquated  and  young,  of  this  old  fashioned 
capital,  during  the  day  seem  to  go  abroad  only 
when  fancy  bids  them>  and  that  is  seldom.  Pos- 
sibly a  Muscovite  innovation  prevails,  and  beauty, 
as  in  St.  Petersburg,  is  kindly  solicited  (I  will 
not  say  coerced)  to  stay  at  home,  rather  than 
reap  exhilaration  so  beneficially  refreshing 
through  a  rural  walk,  or — in  Norway — a  wild 
land  stroll  in  the  buoyant  air  of  July  and  August, 
amidst  the  perfume  of  rock  plants  and  their 
flowers. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival  at  Bergen   I 
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gen  I  was  highly  gratified  with,  to  me  a  very 
novel  sight.  Coasters,  with  a  fair  wind,  in  a 
long  line,  were  entering  the  bay.  Seen  from  an 
eminence  they  must  have  resembled  so  many 
feathers,  the  line  formed  by  the  vessel's  wake 
appearing  as  a  silken  string,  binding  them  toge- 
ther. Their  large  squaresails  were  of  pure  white, 
and  hulls,  at  the  stern  high  out  of  the  sea, 
showed  a  quarter  deck  vying  in  its  peculiar  form 
with  the  wooden  walls  of  Old  England  in 
Edward  III.  or  IV.'s  time.  The  vessels  were 
chasing  each  other  into  the  port  at  regular  dis- 
tances, nearly  all  were  freighted  with  dried  fish, 
cured  at  different  stations  between  Bergen  and 
the  North  Cape.  Many  of  the  cargoes,  through 
an  overstock,  would  only  produce  £2  or  £3  of 
our  currency  ;  nevertheless  the  roving  disposi- 
tions of  the  crews  were  not  to  be  dismayed. 
Quietly  and  cheerfully  do  they  return  to  their 
island  homes  again  with  hopes  of  a  better  mar- 
ket the  following  season.  Most  of  these  cargoes 
had  been  conveyed  several  hundred  miles  from 
the  Northern  Fjords.  Each  ship  sailing  with  a 
new  flag  added  to  the  effective  picture  which 
this  line  of  vessels  formed.  Norwegian  colours, 
we  were  told,  had  only  that  spring  been  granted 
to  these  traders  by  the  government  at  Christiania. 
New  sails  were  much  enlivened  by  gay  bunting, 
as  at  the  end  of  each  squareyard  it  unfolded  in 
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the  breeze.  The  flags  were,  no  doubt,  pur- 
chased and  put  on  board  by  the  owners  only  a 
few  weeks  previously ;  perhaps  Drontheim,  or 
some  intervening  port  or  town,  formed  the  mart 
for  this  exhibition  of  the  proud  display  of  a  most 
patriotic  class  of  people.  The  coasters  entered 
Bergen  harbour  in  gallant  style,  and  in  their  pro- 
gress were  cheered  by  the  bystanders  on  the 
quays.  Here  warehouses  rise  boldly  forth  in  long 
fronts  and  extensive  gables.  In  business  there  is  a 
fraction  of  the  bustle  generally  going  on  in  Liver- 
pool or  London  ;  goods  around  the  quays  are 
disposed  in  a  most  methodical  and  careful  man- 
ner. The  German  church,  for  a  walk,  may 
repay  you,  and  afterwards,  if  so  disposed,  you 
can  grope  about  remains  of  pallatial  glory,  which 
in  times  long  gone  by,  the  old  weather-beaten 
Norsk  kings  enjoyed.  Shops  of  any  kind,  more 
especially  book  establishments  and  print  empo- 
riums, are  in  Bergen  of  great  rarity.  I  visited  a 
book  depot,  it  resembled  a  small  wareroom  filled 
and  crammed  to  overflowing  with  packages  of 
goods,  rather  than  an  English  book  shop  stored 
with  some  thousand  volumes,  arranged  in  neat 
order  upon  their  mountain  shelves.  Wishing 
to  ascertain  how  I  might  mentally  class  this 
city  in  a  general  advancement  of  the  Fine  Arts 
with  other  capitals  of  the  present  age,  I  soli- 
cited   some    specimens    of   native    lithography. 
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With  several  other  prints  I  purchased  a  view 
of  Bergen,  in  lithography,  which  was  exe- 
cuted  with  faithful  correctness,  the  outline 
was  very  good,  only  the  foreground  figures 
were  so  disposed  as  nearly  to  obstruct  the  view 
of  the  city,  a  Norwegian  equestrian  being  too 
prominent  in  the  view  to  attract  your  eye.  We 
well  know  that  Norway  is  very  much  attached 
to  her  cream-coloured  horses ;  thus  a  similar  pride 
may  have  suggested  to  the  native  artist  a  desire 
to  mate  the  darling  on  all  fours,  forming  an  un- 
warrantable principal  in  an  illustration  of  one  of 
the  revered  capitals  of  the  land.  Other  sketches 
which  passed  through  my  hands  were  engraved 
on  copper  ;  most  of  these  represented  figures  of 
the  peasantry  dispersed  about  the  Fjords.  Eight 
or  ten  of  the  prints  were  smeared  with  water- 
colour  of  a  very  muddy  class,  calling  vividly  to 
mind  my  early  school-boy  efforts  with  juvenile 
shilling  paint-boxes.  A  few  copies  were  left 
half  tinted,  others  had  no  colour  at  all,  or  were 
touched  with  the  pencil  in  one  or  two  places. 

The  Fjord  natives  appear  in  very  grotesque 
dresses,  one  man  is  rolled  up  in  inexpressibles 
so  expressly  high  that  they  extend  nearly  to  his 
neck.  Angular  braid,  circles,  and  forms  of  divers 
shapes  of  the  same  material  are  patched  all  over 
the  costumes.  These  representations  of  the 
Fjord  peasantry  might  be  intended  for  carica- 
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tures,  if  they  were,  so  much  the  better  ;  but  suffice 
it  to  say  that  my  opinion  of  Bergen's  position  as 
a  rival  city  connected  with  illustrated  art,  was 
anything  but  a  favourable  one. 

Changing  the  subject,  lobster  boats  visited  our 
cutter  ;  lobsters  were  not  plentiful  at  that  time  of 
the  year  (July),  if  we  should  judge  from  the 
prices ;  4d.  and  6d.  each  was  asked,  and  more 
for  fine  ones  was  required.  In  the  West  of  Ire- 
land, about  the  less  frequented  districts, 
you  may  purchase  lobsters  for  about  the  same 
price.  In  Bergen  this  fish  appeared  dear 
compared  with  provisions  in  general,  which 
may  be  bought  cheap.  At  a  village  in  one  of 
the  Fjords  our  crew  invested  five  shillings  in 
a  well-fed  sheep — that  is  to  say,  as  far  as 
Norwegian  mutton  may  be  called  so.  All  com- 
mon articles  of  consumption  are  likewise  equally 
moderate.  An  ewe  for  sixty  pence  would  not  be 
credited  in  England  by  the  butcher  fraternity, 
without  the  sheep  had  died,  or  was  discarded 
before  slaughter.  Nevertheless  Fjord  mutton 
cannot  be  compared  to  that  of  our  own  wethers, 
but  a  hungry  mountaineer  may  think  better  of 
it  than  a  pampered  metropolitan  epicure,  who 
cannot  relish  pedestrian  toil  as  a  provocative  to 
any  kind  of  repast,  whether  sumptuous  and  rich 
or  plain  and  wholesome. 
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Speaking  of  Bergen,  Mr.  Edy  remarks — u  It 
has  a  larger  population  than  any  in  Norway,  the 
inhabitants  being  computed  at  20,000.  It  is 
situated  on  the  north  coast,  having  a  noble  back- 
ground of  mountains  which  rise  immediately 
behind  it,  and  give  the  name  Bergenhuus  to  one 
fourth  part  of  Norway,  over  which  its  diocesan 
bishop  has  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  There 
is  a  cathedral  built  in  the  Gothic  style.  The 
streets  are  straight,  spacious,  and  handsome,  and 
there  is  an  extensive  square  at  the  head  of  the 
inner  harbour.  From  the  elevated  summits  of 
the  mountains  may  be  seen  hundreds  of  others  in 
clear  weather,  among  which  are  many  of  fantastic 
shapes,  interspersed  with  lakes,  cataracts,  and 
rivers  extending  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the 
great  chain  of  the  Hardanger  Fjeld.  To  the 
northward  are  seen  the  town,  its  harbour,  ships, 
fortifications,  and  islands,  with  the  North  Sea  in 
the  distance.  The  proximity  of  the  latter  fur- 
nishes abundant  occupation  to  the  extensive 
fisheries,  and  a  very  considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  by  the  inhabitants  in  catching,  curing,  and 
extracting  oil  from  those  inexhaustible  supplies. 
They  also  collect  about  the  rocky  shores  an  im- 
mense number  of  seals,  lobsters,  crabs,  wild  fowl, 
and  eggs.  Their  timber  and  skin  trade  is  very 
considerable  ;  they  are  also  ingenious  carvers 
on  wood,  and  have  a  general  spirit  of  inquiry 
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about  them,  which  is  greatly  promoted  by  their 
public  institutions  for  the  welfare  of  Norway, 
and  their  schools  for  useful  arts  and  sciences. 
The  churches,  the  bishop's  palace,  the  hospitals, 
mansions,  &c.,  give  the  city  an  interesting  and 
imposing  appearance.  Its  strength  is  very  con- 
siderable, being  always  well  garrisoned  and  kept 
in  a  complete  state  of  defence,  having  castles, 
forts,  and  ramparts  well  mounted  with  heavy 
cannon  on  the  most  commanding  points  for  its 
protection.  The  main  harbour,  where  the  ships 
lie,  has  a  strong  chain  extending  across  its  en- 
trance at  the  castle.  Bergen  and  its  environs 
are  subject  to  incessant  rain,  fogs,  and  heavy 
clouds,  which  give  the  place  a  very  gloomy 
aspect,  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  broad 
shadows  of  the  barren  rocks.  It  is  also  subject 
to  tempests  and  bleak  winds.  The  city  for- 
merly had  to  boast  of  its  kings  and  eminent  men, 
The  learned  Pontoppidan  was  a  bishop  of  Bergen, 
where  he  wrote  his  esteemed  History  of  Norway. 
The  trade  of  this  city  wTas  for  a  long  time  wholly 
engrossed  by  the  Hanseatic  League,  who  pos- 
sessed fifty-eight  large  warehouses.  By  the 
vigorous  and  unceasing  exertions  of  Bailiff 
Walkendorf  they  were  at  last  expelled,  since 
which  period  the  place  has  become  gradually 
more  flourishing  and  populous.  In  the  year 
1790   the  exports    of   fish   alone  amounted    to 
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958,000  rix-dollars,  and  they  have  been  gradu- 
ally increased  to  this  day."  Mr.  Edy's  tour  was 
taken  in  1820. 

Mr.  Forester  tells  us,  "  The  city  of  Bergen  is 
well  adapted  both  for  the  foreign  and  coast  trade. 
Its  foundation  is  attributed  to  King  Olaf  Kyne, 
in  the  year  1070,  and  it  was  for  many  ages  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom.  Since  Christiania  has 
become  the  seat  of  the  legislature,  as  well  as  a 
university,  it  has  outstripped  its  western  rival  in 
population  ;  that  of  Bergen  being,  by  the  last 
return,  25,000,  while  that  of  the  new  capital  is 
upwards  of  30,000.  The  trade  of  Bergen  is, 
however,  still  the  greater.  The  trade  of  Bergen, 
though  greatly  diminished  since  the  palmy  days 
when  it  flourished  as  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic 
League,  is  still  considerable.  Even  now  it  con- 
tained flags  of  Russia,  Sweden,  Prussia,  England, 
Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Spain,  and  Naples; 
but  we  were  informed  that  it  has  a  still  more 
lively  appearance  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
when  it  is  crowded  with  the  craft  which  bring 
the  produce  of  the  cod  fisheries  by  navigation 
from  the  stations  on  the  northern  coast,  and  by 
the  sea-going  ships  by  which  it  is  transported  to 
the  foreign  ports.  At  that  time  there  are  often 
500  or  600  vessels  of  various  sizes  in  the  har- 
bour. The  north  country  "jacts,"  as  they  are 
called,  are  frequently  of  very  considerable  bur- 
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den,  broad  in  the  beam,  and  high  fore  and  aft. 
They  are  clinker  built,  and  carry  a  single  lugsail, 
of  vast  dimensions,  and,  as  I  should  think,  very 
unmanageable.  Indeed,  such  vessels  are  only 
adapted  for  the  navigation  of  the  channels 
between  the  islands  and  the  mainland.  Their 
appearance  is  highly  singular  and  picturesque, 
and  carries  the  mind  back  to  a  very  early  age, 
for  so  prejudiced  are  the  Norskmen  in  all  that 
concerns  their  build  and  their  rig,  that  they  will 
not  permit  the  slightest  innovation  ;  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that,  such  as  we  now  saw 
them,  they  were,  in  the  very  infancy  of  naviga- 
tion, 1,000  years  ago.  Landing  on  the  opposite 
quay  we  found  it  cumbered  with  tubs  of  stock- 
fish, casks  of  cod  oil,  and  stacks  of  firewood, 
the  consumption  of  which  must  be  enormous, 
as  there  are  no  coals  in  Norway.  Its  mineral 
wealth  in  silver,  copper,  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt 
is  very  great,  but  neither  coal  nor  salt  enter  into 
its  stratification.  The  latter  is  obtained  in  large 
quantities  for  use  in  the  fisheries — from  Spain, 
to  the  ports  of  which,  and  those  of  Portugal  and 
the  Mediterranean,  the  greatest  exports  of  salt- 
fish  are  made.  The  principal  fishing  for  cod  is 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Loffoden  Islands 
and  on  the  coast  of  Finmark ;  that  for  herrings, 
later  in  the  season,  is  southward,  towards  Sta- 
vanger,  and  the  Naze.     On  that  part  of  the  coast 
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are  taken  lobsters,  which  are  exported  to  London 
in  a  live  state,  in  clipper  smacks,  and  in  such 
quantities  as  to  threaten  their  extirpation,  but 
for  a  wise  measure  which  was  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Storthing,  when  I  was  in  Chris- 
tiania,  for  establishing  a  close  season  for  protect- 
ing the  breed.  During  that  period  the  supply 
may,  therefore,  in  future  fail  of  satisfying  our 
enormous  demand,  Bergen  exports  annually 
about  2,000,000  dollars'  worth  of  stock-fish, 
and  400,000  or  600,000  barrels  of  salted  herrings, 
with  20,000  barrels  of  cod  oil.  They  also  send 
large  quantities  of  spawn  and  fish  scales  to  the 
South  of  Europe,  where  they  are  used  as  baits, 
particularly  for  the  fishery  of  Sardines  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  annual  produce  of  the 
fisheries  of  Norway  is  estimated  at  about  a  mil- 
lion sterling.  The  Castle  of  Bergen  is  situated 
on  the  same  side  of  the  harbour  as  the  principal 
quays.  The  works  are  of  irregular  construction, 
consisting  of  several  bastions  for  the  defence  of 
the  harbour  and  town,  the  guns  of  all  which 
are  now  dismounted,  except  one  battery  of 
twelve-pounders  on  traversing  platforms.  The 
area  within  the  outworks  is  considerable,  includ- 
ing a  very  pleasant  esplanade  and  walks  planted 
with  trees.  It  contains  also  the  remains  of  the 
royal  palace  erected  by  Olaf  Kyrre,  the  founder 
of  the  city,  and  good  houses  for  the  commandant 
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and  his  deputy,  with  various  offices  attached  to 
the  head  quarters  of  the  garrison.  Over  all 
rises  Walkendorf's  Tower,  as  it  is  called,  a 
square  massive  building,  with  a  flat  roof  of 
stone  supported  by  immense  beams  of  timber, 
and  forming  a  platform  of  sixty  feet  by  forty, 
from  which  there  is  a  splendid  view  of  the 
mountains  and  town,  the  harbour  and  the  Fjord. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  strength  of  this 
fortress  in  former  times,  when  it  is  said  to  have 
been  impregnable,  it  is  not  calculated  to  make 
any  formidable  defence  in  modern  warfare,  or 
even  to  cover  the  town  and  harbour  from  at- 
tacks on  the  sea-board.  A  new  work  has  there- 
fore been  traced,  and  partly  executed,  on  the 
extreme  point  of  land  jutting  out  into,  and  com- 
pletely commanding,  the  entrance  of  the  Fjord. 
The  view  from  the  battery — of  the  several 
branches  into  which  the  Fjord  is  divided,  with 
lofty  mountains  rising  from  the  shores,  and  these 
enlivened  by  some  pretty  country  houses  of  the 
citizens — was  extremely  beautiful.  Our  next 
visit  was  to  the  German  Church.  The  exterior 
is  of  a  cumbrous  but  effective  style  of  architec- 
ture. It  is  said  that  there  was  a  church  founded 
here  as  early  as  1181,  but  the  present  building 
did  not  strike  me  as  bearing  any  marks  of  great 
antiquity.  I  should  have  supposed  it  to  be  of 
the    fourteenth    or    fifteenth     century.       The 
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western  facade  presents  two  towers  flanking  a 
lofty  gable.  The  interior  is  rich  with  objects  of 
great  interest.  The  cathedral  and  three  or  four 
other  churches  stand  on  the  other  side  of  the 
harbour,  in  the  old  Norsk-town.  They  are,  I 
believe,  of  modern  date,  and  have  no  particular 
claim  to  attention.  The  houses  are  all  built  of 
timber,  and  the  town  has  so  often  suffered  from 
destructive  fires  that  there  are  few  remains  of 
antiquity  to  interest  the  curious  inquirer.  In 
1488  eleven  churches  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
town  were  consumed.  By  a  municipal  regula- 
tion a  watercask  stands  at  every  door,  but  of 
such  small  dimensions  as  to  afford,  according  to 
my  apprehension,  a  very  slender  supply  for  the 
emergency  against  which  they  are  intended  to 
provide.  Once  or  twice  in  the  night  I  was 
roused  by  the  unusual  sounds  of  the  watchman's 
cries.  I  believe  their  principal  duties  arise  from 
the  apprehension  of  fire  among  such  a  collec- 
tion of  wooden  buildings.  They  add  to  their 
announcement  of  the  state  of  the  weather  some 
verse  sung  out  in  a  melancholy  chant,  such  as, 

*  Unless  the  Lord  the  city  keep, 
The  Watchmen  wake  in  vain.' 

Their  formidable  weapon,  the  morning  star,  a 
sort  of  flail,  armed  with  a  ball  of  iron  stuck  with 
spikes,  of  which  we  saw  specimens  in  the  castle, 
has    been     superseded    since    an     unfortunate 
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occasion  on  which  a  too  free  use  was  made  of 
the  murderous  instrument  on  the  person  of  an 
Irish  nobleman  a  few  years  since/' 

"  The  Strand  Gaden,  and  streets  in  a  line  with 
it — long,  narrow,  and  roughly  paved,  with  lofty 
houses  on  each  side — seemed  the  principal  ave- 
nue and  place  of  traffic.  It  has  a  busy  air  from 
the  number  of  the  shops  and  the  groups  of  citi- 
zens, sailors,  and  country  people  who  from  time 
to  time  thronged  its  avenues.  Many  of  the 
houses  inhabited  by  the  merchants  and  families, 
not  engaged  in  business,  are  handsome  buildings, 
somewhat  in  the  Dutch  style,  and  neatly  painted 
white." 

"  The  Museum  of  Bergen  contains  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  Scandinavian  antiquities,  and 
of  wild  animals  peculiar  to  Norway.  Christiania, 
on  the  whole,  is  a  less  interesting  city  than  Ber- 
gen, wanting  both  the  bold  features  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  and  the  picturesque  appear- 
ance of  its  old  buildings,  and  of  the  mixed 
population  that  throngs  its  streets/' 

Mr.  Forrester  also  adds,  "  That  there  are  no 
good  hotels  in  Bergen,"  which,  no  doubt,  is  the 
case,  for  you  may  wander  over  the  place  day 
and  night,  and  feel  surprised  that  their  is  not 
the  least  possibility  of  finding  a  house  of  public 
entertainment.  Mr.  Forrester  speaks  in  good 
terms  of  Mrs.  Sontum's  house.  "  This  lady,"  says 
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he,  "  entertains  travellers  in  all  the  comfort  to 
be  found  in  a  well  conducted  private  family." 

Beautiful  peeps  of  Bergen  and  its  harbour  can 
be  seen  a  short  distance  up  the  heights,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  town.  My  friends  proceeded 
to  inspect  some  views,  which,  according  to  their 
testimony,  were  pronounced  very  striking,  with 
deep  cerulean  waters  and  groups  of  islands  and 
islets  reaching  to  the  distant  Fjords,  tinted  with 
a  faint  colour,  and  blending  with  a  deep  toned 
azure  of  the  firmament  above.  During  my 
rambles  through  Bergen,  the  scenes  presented 
were  novel ;  after  the  gay  odd  dresses  of  the 
Normandy  women  to  look  upon  the  picturesque 
costume  of  Norwegian  peasantry  was  a  treat. 
The  most  remarkable  character  of  many,  seen  in 
conversational  groups,  was  a  phlegmatic  Lapp, 
he  wandered  about  a  perfect  fish  out  of  water, 
and  pushed  himself  into  the  little  coteries  as  he 
paced  along.  He  strolled  about  the  Grand 
Square,  dressed  in  greasy  coverings — thick  skins 
— which  no  doubt  had  previously  protected  him 
from  the  cold  climate  of  his  own  Northern  wilds. 
A  fierce  and  stubborn  looking  little  fellow  he 
was ;  a  warm  day  or  a  cold  one  was  all  the 
same  to  him.  The  dallying  rays  of  that  day's 
glowing  sun  did  not  play  upon  his  hairy  coat  to 
cheer  his  heart,  gloomily  he  paced  along,  with 
an    incasement   of   reeking   fur    skins   broiling 
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about  his  insensible  veins.  Through  the  kind 
interest  of  our  Bergen  friends  we  obtained  a 
careful  pilot,  who  understood  perfectly  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Southern  Fjords.  He  came  on 
board  with  Jonson,  and  they  were  added  to  our 
crew's  mess.  Leaving  Bergen,  for  some  miles, 
we  retraced  the  same  course  we  had  pursued  as 
we  entered  the  bay,  and  came  to  Strand  Fjord, 
which,  according  to  descriptions  given  by  jour- 
nalists, is  a  beautiful  expanse  of  water  when  seen 
from  the  surrounding  shores,  but  the  coast  was 
too  far  for  us  to  form  any  opinion  of  its  snug  road- 
side peeps  under  bushy  rocks.  As  we  crossed 
Strand  Fjord  a  general  tameness  pervaded  the 
whole,  but  the  portion  run  over  by  the  cutter  being 
seaward,  the  coast  being  far  away  to  our  left, 
the  whole  formed  an  uninteresting  and  tame 
picture.  Travellers  who  cross  this  Fjord  in  an 
open  skiff,  during  a  heavy  squall  of  wind,  may 
wish  for  the  small  comforts  of  a  land  saeter. 

We  soon  ran  over  Strand  Fjord,  and  entered 
a  narrow  inlet  which  connects  the  noble 
estuary  of  Hardanger  with  the  waters  of  Strand. 
The  channel  is  denominated,  according  to  my 
Norwegian  map,  Tcesnes  Fjord.  The  far  expand- 
ing scene  I  beheld  from  the  heights  above  a 
small  bay — situated  as  a  little  harbour  nearly 
midway  down  the  straits — presented  perhaps  the 
loveliest  and  most  enchanting  view  of  Norway 
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scenery  I  ever  saw.  This  delightful  spot  is  on 
Tcesnes  Island.  There  was  at  the  time  a  powerful 
and  agitated  stream  flowing  down  the  channel, 
and  unfortunately  it  spent  its  powers  against  us, 
the  wind  being  light  and  fickle,  we  were  under 
the  necessity  of  having  our  yacht  moored  in 
smooth  water  to  a  rock  in  the  little  bay.  Run- 
ning on  shore,  I  mounted  crags  high  above  me, 
and  pushed  a  passage  through  the  thick  under- 
wood and  long  grass,  which,  with  its  rapid 
growth,  formed  itself  into  bushy  barriers,  in 
some  places  reaching  to  my  waist. 

Gaining  the  summit,  a  magnificent  scene 
opened  before  and  around  me,  beneath  was  a 
carpet  of  shining  green,  and  above  birch  trees 
throwing  their  branches  in  thick  festoons  to- 
gether, formed  a  bower  of  sprays,  lashing  and 
intertwined,  nodding  and  dancing  in  the  breeze, 
gently  sporting  with  their  parent  branches  or 
filial  twigs  ;  below  in  sleeping  or  awakened 
angry  waters,  was  the  dark  blue  canal  shaped 
Tcesnes  Fjord  ;  it  looked  a  deep  river,  bounded 
by  lofty  cliffs  which  arose  perpendicularly  from 
the  water's  edge.  In  the  distance  ran  away  the 
broad  outlet  of  Hardanger  Fjord,  breasted  by  a 
bold  range  of  mountains — a  portion  of  the  Har- 
danger Fjeld.  Snow-clad  peaks  were  united 
by  long  snow  fields  resting  on  fleecy  white  mists. 
The  sky  was  a  bright  one,  with  here  and  there 
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packs  of  roving  clouds.  At  my  feet  the  lively  sails 
of  the  yacht  were  flapping  far  below  with  sharp 
cracking  sounds,  which  were  re-echoed  from  the 
lofty  precipices  above  them.  Few  notes  could 
be  distinguished  of  a  feathered  visitant  to  that 
romantic  isle  ;  the  evening  was  calm ;  nature 
seemed  wrapped  in  repose.  Midst  musing 
reveries  and  thoughts  of  friends  left  far  away, 
we  were  hailed  to  return  on  board  ;  the  breeze, 
having  freshened,  was  favourable  to  our  progress 
down  the  Fjord.  Luckily,  I  had  taken  a  hasty 
reminiscence  of  that  charming  spot.  Off  we  all 
scrambled  to  our  floating  home,  a  warp  in  a 
minute  or  two  was  detached  from  the  rock,  and 
we  were  again  sailing  towards  Hardanger  Fjord. 
It  must  be  remarked  that  the  inlet  I  have 
above  alluded  to  is  not  of  easy  access,  except 
by  sailing  vessels  and  boats  carrying  sails.  I 
infer  that  few  British  pedestrians  have  visited 
it,  but  with  a  moderately  sized  craft  you  may 
easily  pass  through,  and  I  think  all  admirers  of 
the  picturesque  will  agree  that  some  unique  bits 
of  scenery  can  be  gathered  there.  The  inlet 
forms  also  a  most  interesting  connecting  link 
between  two  large  Fjords,  one  of  which — the 
Hardanger — is  the  glory  of  the  district;  and  it 
may  be  styled  a  gem  within  the  tortuous  waters 
in  Bergenhuus.  As  we  entered  Hardanger  Fjord, 
looking  on  a  majestic  arena  of  towering  moun- 
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tains,  I  entertained  an  irresistible  desire  to  make 
an  outline  of  them.  They  compose  part  of  the 
great  Hardanger  Fjeld  range,  and  run  many 
miles  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  Supposing 
it  better  to  be  away  from  the  cutter  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  a  more  correct  sketch,  I 
thought  of  the  pilot's  skiff,  which  we  had 
towed  at  the  yacht's  stern.  Jumping  into  the 
buoyant  little  craft  with  sketching  case  and 
pencils,  I  ordered  the  end  of  a  log-line  to  be 
dropped  into  the  boat  after  me.  This  accom- 
plished, and  being  sent  adrift,  I  fastened  the  line 
to  one  of  the  seats  nearest  the  bows,  and  as  the 
mate  gradually  paid  out  the  line,  as  a  matter 
of  course,    I  gradually  drifted  away. 

Commencing  arrangements  for  a  suitable  point 
wherefrom  to  begin  my  outline,  at  last  I  applied 
my  efforts  to  form  a  pitiful  delineation  of  the 
real ;  the  whole  surface — not  of  the  scene  but 
of  my  paper — became  a  mass  of  zigzag  and 
serrated  lines,  caused  by  the  repeated  undula- 
tions of  my  bodily  frame,  produced  (non  volans) 
by  angry  little  waves  adjacent.  At  this  juncture 
a  sharp  breeze  rushed  over  the  Fjord,  which,  im- 
mediately filling  the  cutter's  sails,  induced  the 
coy  jade  to  run  away  with  me,  hanging  by  her 
apron  strings.  With  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow 
did  she  speed,  and  I  truly  found  myself  in  an 
awkward  dilemma,  not  being  within  hail  of  the 
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cutter.  Our  mate,  having  secured  my  line  of 
communication,  the  skiff  progressed  with  rapid 
motion,  so,  in  my  frail  bark,  I  was  impressed  to 
follow  in  a  troubled  wake,  or  by  becoming  an 
involuntary  deserter,  to  cut  away  the  towing 
line. 

The  boat  passed  through  each  small  chopping 
sea,  and  splashed  about  in  a  manner  more  lively 
than  agreeable.  The  sketching  materials  soon 
were  saturated  in  a  pool  of  water,  which  had 
washed  in  from  the  bows  as  they  gave  way  to  the 
pressure  from  the  log-line.  Waves  in  succes- 
sion rushed  along  and  threatened  to  submerge 
everything.  As  I  sat  close  to  the  boat's  stern  I 
contrived  to  support  it,  at  all  events  to  prevent 
the  boat  from  being  swamped.  My  perilous  posi- 
tion was  observed  on  board  the  yacht,  and  I  was 
hauled  to,  not  until  I  had  received  sufficient 
punishment  for  my  rash  ardour,  by  means  of 
a  thoroughly  good  wetting,  and  a  sketch-book 
in  a  soppy  state — but  'twere  vain  to  mention 
the  rebuffs  of  my  companions,  and  side  jokes, 
with  winks,  from  the  crew.  Thus  I  ended  a  hasty 
overture  to  secure  a  reminiscence  of  the  magni- 
ficent panorama,  being  perched  in  a  shallow 
boat  and  dragged  along  at  the  rate  of  seven  or 
eight  knots  per  hour. 

All  night  we  sailed  with  a  fair  wind  up  Har- 
danger    Fjord  ;     towards    sunset    the    scenery 
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around  us  was  very  impressive  and  sublime. 
Giant  rocks  loomed  as  massive  dark  walls,  they 
appeared  to  frown  upon  the  water,  promoting 
that  mysterious  feeling  of  awe,  which  impresses 
our  thoughts  in  sublime  situations  with  many 
conflicting  ideas.  Now  would  the  pilot  fix  his 
peering  eye  in  a  certain  direction,  where  rested 
a  mariner's  constant  black  or  beetling  foe — the 
lee  high  cliffs,  or  mid-channel  shoal — here  he 
would  gaze  in  the  line  of  sullen  shades  and 
dangerous  soundings,  and  often  turning  towards 
the  helmsman,  would  he  touch  the  tiller,  letting 
the  vessel's  course  approach  more  to  his  satisfac- 
tion. With  a  countenance  which  seemed  moulded 
into  suspicion  and  ominous  calculations,  he 
glided  past  us  ;  on  our  part,  for  the  nonce,  we 
were  wrapped  in  perhaps  stranger  musings.  Could 
we  not  speculate  in  such  a  strange  locale  upon 
the  visibility  of  a  kraken  and  the  possibility  of 
his  vicinal  visit?  For  aught  we  knew  he  might 
be  waving  his  ponderous  form  about  us,  only 
watching  an  opportunity  for  an  effective  blow 
from  his  caudal  extremity  to  sever  us  in  pieces. 
With  abstraction  sat  we,  wondering  how  an  army 
of  old  Norsk  pirates  (those  scions  famed  in  olden 
Sagas  and  legends)  would  look  boarding  us 
should  they  rise  from  the  deep,  and  their  ghos(s 
attack  us  in  their  mighty  lust  for  plunder.  Hap- 
pily these  days  are  not  coeval  with  the  times  of 
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dark  and  bloody  deeds.  On  the  Norway  soil,  and 
o'er  its  waters  that  old  licentious  blood  has  been 
transmitted  into  a  tide  more  blessed. 

We  passed  many  ugly  rocks  perched  out  of  the 
sea,  some  looked  as  begrimed  ugly  thumbs,  formed 
by  Runic  artificers  of  old,  but  nature  alone  had 
moulded  them,  through  the  constant  laving  of 
her  restless  waters.  Having  deserted  all  these  mal- 
formed looking  obstacles,  Jonson's  friend  com- 
posed himself  with  a  short  fusty  pipe  taken  from  a 
greasy  fob,  and  his  tobacco  he  adroitly  rekindled. 
With  legs  far  apart  he  puffed  away  at  his  station 
near  the  bows,  to  look  out  for  the  next  treacher- 
ous shoal  with,  if  any  thing,  greater  vigilance. 
Giving  his  head  a  half  rotary  motion  which 
seemed  never  to  end,  with  significant  nods  he 
carried  on  a  mute  conversation  with  the  helms- 
man. Such  were  the  chief  current  events  during 
our  time  spent  on  shipboard,  when  evening's  sable 
curtain  had  fallen  upon  us  in  the  shady  depths  of 
Hardanger  Fjord. 

In  the  remote  estuaries  of  Bergenhuus  you 
may,  in  the  midnight  hour,  rest  your  throbbing 
head  upon  your  pillow,  and,  half  conscious, 
listen  to  the  repeated  slow  tones  of  the  pilot, 
who  orders  your  good  ship's  progress,  when  per- 
chance only  a  few  feet  separate  your  perilous 
dormant  confines  from  the  sunken  rocks  beneath. 

As  we  lounged  about  the  deck  at  midnight 
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perfect  tranquillity  prevailed,  no  sound  struck 
the  ear  save  the  creaking  of  our  buoyant  craft, 
or  an  occasional  murmur  from  distant  waters 
as  they  were  tumbling  down  and  rolling  over 
rocks  some  miles  away,  then  went  mumbling 
into  the  Fjord.  In  this  peaceful  range  of  inter- 
minable streams  we  enjoyed  calm  repose  in  our 
berths,  and  that  repose  was  only  broken  when 
our  cutter  was  brought  round  on  the  other 
tack.  Then  our  bodies,  quietly  swinging  with 
the  yacht's  motion  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
caused  our  senses  to  be  awakened,  which  were 
wrapped  in  illustrating  in  their  vague  fantasy 
the  prospective  wonders  to  be  unfolded  on  the 
morrow. 

Almost  with  the  light  of  the  sun  we  were  on 
deck,  the  previous  night  we  had  sailed  through 
Hardanger  Fjord  and  a  great  part  of  Samlen  Fjord, 
but  in  the  morning  we  entered  into  compara- 
tively narrow  waters.  Mountains  rise  directly 
from  the  margin  of  the  Fjord  in  lofty  precipices, 
with  occasional  breaks  and  cavities,  and  amphi- 
theatres of  bright  green  grass  sweep  along  above 
the  rocks,  with  scattered  groves  of  wood ;  high 
above,  too,  are  perched  the  terminations  of 
teeming  forests,  but  the  eye  cannot  reach  beyond 
the  angles  where  the  pine  towers,  with  other 
tops  waving  on  the  steep  ledges.  Cascades 
gently  fall,  and  torrents  bound  along  with  resist- 
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less  fury,  then  roll  away  into  their  passive  reci- 
pient, the  silent  arms  of  Sor.  The  air  around  us 
was  overpowering  with  heat ;  the  Fjord  was 
unruffled,  and  presented  a  surface  smooth  as 
glass  ;  there  was  no  breath  to  fill  our  sails,  no 
ripple  could  for  many  minutes  be  seen.  The 
still  calm  was  only  arrested  by  roving  insects 
dropping  into  the  water,  or  an  occasional  fish 
sluggishly  skimming  the  surface  with  its  nose, 
where  it  leaves  a  long  series  of  semi-rings  dwind- 
ling in  the  distance,  as  the  last  efforts  of  a  rocket 
may  be  said  to  do  in  the  heavens,  though  not, 
in  comparison,  with  a  tithe  of  that  velocity,  for 
a  fish  basking  or  moving  on  the  surface  takes 
it  coolly.  Suddenly,  a  sharp  gust,  with  a  bright 
haze,  would  burst  forth  in  an  adjoining  defile, 
unrestrained  it  rushes  down,  and,  crossing  the 
Fjord,  casts  its  half  subdued  vengeance  upon 
the  waters  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  from  our 
position.  Playing  for  a  minute  or  two  with  a 
lively  curl  it  is  lost  again,  and  we  are  tantalized  ; 
a  snatching  puff  skims  the  water  close  under  our 
cutter's  counter,  and  finally  all  around  reigns 
quiescent  as  before.  A  stationary  position  not 
being  adapted  to  our  restless  habits,  the  cutter's 
gig  was  launched,  and  we  were  towed  by  the  ves- 
sel's crew  several  miles.  An  oar,  called  a  sweep, 
was  called  into  use  at  the  stern,  to  act  as  a 
rudder  in  guiding  our  bark  in  her  long  slumbers, 
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but  unfortunately,  as  it  was  moved  about,  it 
snapped  in  two.  Thus  we  remained  passive 
and  inactive  for  several  hours,  but  an  afternoon 
breeze  came  at  last  to  refresh  us,  it  increased  as 
we  entered  Eid  Fjord,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  sublime  of  all  the  estuaries  in  Bergenhuus. 
Sailing  until  evening  along  this  tributary  to  the 
Hardanger,  we  cast  anchor  at  the  head  of  the 
Fjord.  Next  morning  our  party  went  on  shore, 
and  speedy  preparations  were  arranged  for  a  two 
days' journey  inland  to  visit  the  Falls  of  Voring. 
With  some  delay  and  difficulty  we  obtained 
a  guide ;  our  crew  and  pilot  remaining  on 
board  the  cutter.  I  accompanied  my  two 
friends,  Jonson  and  guide,  and  this  small  band 
formed  our  excursion  party.  Our  Cicerone, 
Jonson,  carried  sundry  small  requisites  both  of 
food  and  clothing,  he  was  also  aided  by  each  in- 
dividual who  had  something  to  cram  into  his 
pockets,  either  food  or  extra  raiment.  We  took 
with  us  a  change  of  linen,  biscuits,  and  cognac, 
and  were  each  armed  with  a  strong  stick,  and  we 
commenced  our  expedition  in  good  earnest.  Two 
other  articles  taken  by  us  I  must  not  omit  in  the 
random  inventory.  One  was  a  fowling  piece,  the 
whole  of  the  way  not  once  called  into  use, 
for  there  was  not  an  object  worth  the  trouble 
of  a  shot ;  the  other  implement  was  a  geological 
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hammer,  with  which  I  amused  myself  by  detach- 
ing pieces  off  adjacent  rocks  en  route,  in  order 
that  I  might  ascertain  their  character.  The 
falls  were  about  two  miles  and  three-quarters 
from  our  starting  point — by  miles,  I  mean  Nor- 
wegian. The  scenery  we  had  to  pass  through, 
we  were  informed,  was  very  wild  and  desolate. 
Entering  a  narrow  defile  with  rocks  on  both 
sides  rising  abruptly  above  us,  I  found  the  base 
of  these,  as  far  as  my  rapid  progress  would  allow, 
to  belong  to  the  mica  slate  series  ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  way  along  Maabdal,  from  Soebo  to  the 
head  of  the  valley,  this  formation  appears  to 
prevail.  I  observed  in  several  places  curious 
curves  in  the  laminated  schistose  shale.  Con- 
tortions in  the  strata  seemed  to  illustrate  how 
this  part  of  rocky  Norway  has  sustained  inter- 
nal shocks  in  ages  long  since  past,  during  a 
period  when  this  portion  of  the  globe  had  been 
subjected  to  a  mighty  terrestrial  revolution.  I 
contrived  to  hammer  out  at  one  or  two  places 
specimens  of  the  mica  slate  in  its  contorted 
form  ;  but  with  every  care  some  time  before  1 
reached  the  yacht  they  had  crumbled  into  seve- 
ral pieces.  Not  far  from  the  embouchure  of  the 
stream,  which  flows  out  of  Soebo  lake,  there  rests 
a  leviathan  mound  of  most  remarkable  diluvian 
formation.     The  rocks  on  either  side  are  very 
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precipitous,  and  the  glen  at  one  point  takes  a 
sudden  turn,  almost  at  a  right  angle.  The  moun- 
tain wall  opposite  the  apex  of  this  angle  has 
received  a  mighty  mound  of  clay  and  detritus 
in  the  form  of  a  vast  shelving  tumulus.  Large 
masses — said  to  be  of  diluvial  deposition — can 
be  observed  in  different  parts  of  the  British  Isles, 
but  I  never  beheld  anything  to  match  this  in 
the  ponderous  nature  of  its  parts.  As  a  monu- 
ment of  ancient  mundane  action  it  is  there, 
suggesting  to  the  contemplative  passer  by  how 
angry  must  have  been  the  waters  rolling  down 
Maabe-dal,  until  at  the  narrow  neck  they  re- 
ceived that  formidable  check  which  composed 
their  sediment,  and  the  detached  boulders  into 
one  vast  heap  thrown  against  the  side  of  a 
then  tremendous  gulf,  forming  one  gigantic 
mausoleum,  as  it  were,  of  many  of  the  earth's 
predetached  members.  Leaving  the  curious 
formation  behind  us,  we  followed  the  channel 
of  the  stream  and  approached  a  bleak,  and,  at 
that  time,  ruffled  lake.  These  inland  waters  are 
surrounded  by  scenery  of  the  wildest  and  most 
savage  character.  A  small  station  named  Saebo  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  this  lake,  which  appears 
to  be  nearly  excluded  from  the  adjacent  Fjord 
of  Eid,  owing  to  impenetrable  beetling  barriers 
which  encompass  it.  The  lake  looks  like  a  large 
tarn,  for  it  is  about  four  English  miles  in  length, 
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and  on  the  south-west  side  it  is  of  great  depth. 
We  embarked  in  one  of  the  most  rotten  skiffs 
that  ever  could  have  been  launched ;  it  was, 
however,  the  safest  of  the  two  or  three  dilapi- 
dated boats  which  floated  near  the  shore  for 
fishing  and  passenger  service.  A  plank  was  torn 
off  near  the  stem  post,  and  each  wave,  as  it  met 
us,  caused  a  little  sea  to  be  shipped,  which  in  a 
few  minutes  half  filled  the  rickety  vessel.  Never- 
theless Eid's  hardy  fishermen,  bending  on  their 
unmatched  oars  (they  were  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes),  only  laughed  at  the  turmoil  and  our 
irregular  progress  ;  the  more  water  we  received 
seemed  only  an  incentive  for  them  to  act 
with  renewed  exertion,  and  rush  the  craft  with 
greater  speed  through  heavier  seas.  As  we 
bailed  out  with  hats,  and  any  available  article 
near  us,  the  fellows  pulled  with  a  stronger 
arm,  and  shouted  more  lustily,  and  their  oars 
waged  war  with  each  other  extempore — cutting 
through  the  waves,  the  men  greeted  us  every  now 
and  then  with  a  fierce  grin.  Thus  they  all  gloried 
in  reckless  navigation  and  a  good  wetting.  Had 
the  worthless  skiff  been  swamped,  these  fellows 
would  not  have  deemed  it  a  great  hardship  to 
attempt  the  opposite  shore  with  their  clothes 
on,  the  distance  they  would  have  had  to  swim 
to  the  nearest  point  of  rock  might  be  about 
half  a  mile.     In  this  sable  element,  black,  and 
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frowning  precipices  rise  from  the  water's  edge 
to  the  height  of  many  hundred  feet — so  mural 
are  they  in  character,  that  were  a  stone  dropped 
from  the  brink  it  would  fall  into  the  water  with- 
out, perhaps,  touching  any  portion  of  the  rock 
in  its  descent.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Everest,  who 
passed  over  one  of  these  precipices  in  the  winter 
time,  observes,  "  About  a  mile  from  the  sea  a 
lake  takes  place  of  the  meadow,  and  on  reaching 
it  we  found  the  ice  too  weak  to  bear,  and  yet  so 
firm  that  we  could  not  attempt  to  make  our  way 
through  it  in  a  boat.  One  other  way  of  advanc- 
ing remained.  The  mountain  on  the  southern 
side  retreats  from  the  perpendicular  towards  the 
middle  of  the  lake,  and  again  resumes  the  same 
threatening  aspect  at  the  further  end,  forming 
by  this  a  slope  in  the  shape  of  a  bay,  half-way 
up  which  stands  a  cottage.  Its  inhabitants  had 
made  themselves  a  way  down  the  cliff  by  fixing 
a  line  of  fir-poles  on  the  smooth  sides  of  the 
rock,  where  there  were  no  natural  ledges,  and 
supplying  the  want  in  other  parts  by  ladders. 
By  these  we  safely  made  our  way  up  to  the  cot- 
tage, and  ascended  the  slope  above  it  till  we 
reached  the  summit  of  the  eastern  arm.  We 
had  now  a  fearful  look  down  upon  the  lake 
and  valley  beyond  it,  which  had  expanded  into 
a  large  amphitheatre,  in  which  a  cluster  of  farm 
houses  was  situated.     Our  way  down  to  these 
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was  not  pleasant  for  one  apt  to  lose  his  nerves 
at  great  heights. 

We  were  nearly  at  the  fir  limit,  and  below  us 
was  a  slope  precipitous,  and  at  this  time  of  the 
year  particularly  bad  for  walking,  as  the  snow 
that  melted  during  the  day  was  frozen  by  night, 
and  gave  the  whole  rock  a  coating  of  ice. 
However,  by  means  of  our  staves,  pointed  with 
iron,  and  a  stout  rope,  which  occasionally 
assisted  us  all  down  the  most  difficult  places,  we 
descended  unhurt.  I  then  took  a  horse  to  the 
Voring  Foss,  the  highest  in  Norway,  which  lies 
at  the  end  of  the  narrow  Maabe-dal,  about  seven 
miles  distant." 

As  it  was  the  summer  season,  our  party  did 
not  meet  with  the  obstacles  which  Mr.  Everest 
experienced  in  winter,  by  having  to  go  over  the 
rocks  bordering  the  lake.  The  scene  upon  the 
water  was  an  awful  one  to  contemplate.  Close 
under  the  terrific  cliffs  we  were  launched  upon 
the  foaming  lake,  in  a  skiff  most  unseaworthy, 
or,  in  this  instance,  unlake worthy.  Had  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  point  of  sinking,  there 
was  no  place  of  refuge,  for  the  rocks  stood  forth 
as  monster  walls  from  the  black  depths.  Finally 
we  affected  a  landing  on  the  south  side  of  this 
wild,  ferocious  little  lake  ;  we  were  glad  to  reach 
the  shore  to  dry  our  wet  clothes  in  the  wind, 
and   warm  our  bodies  through  the  stimulative 
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powers  of  a  rapid  walk  in  the  valley  of  Maabe-dal. 
At  Saebo  the  vale  forms  an  amphitheatre  of  some 
extent,  and  looks  very  cavernous  towards  the 
rocks  bounding  it.  Mr.  Everest  remarks,  "■  It 
is  something  more  than  sublime,  it  is  actually 
savage."  The  valley  of  Maabe-dal  certainly  is  so. 
You  look  upon  nothing  but  mountains  and  end- 
less blocks  of  detached  rocks  scattered  about, 
with  tortuous  and  curious  passages  between  them. 
The  rocks  appear  to  have  fallen  from  the  sum- 
mits above,  and  choke  up  the  valley — they  look 
an  army  of  adamantine  boulders.  We  stopped 
a  short  time  at  Saebo,  which  comprises  a  few 
miserable  looking  huts — one  is  more  decent  in 
appearance  than  the  rest,  it  is  a  giest-givergaard, 
a  sort  of  common  house  of  entertainment. 
Rambling  to  an  elevation  a  few  paces  from  the 
forlorn  hamlet  of  Saebo,  I  sketched  these  scattered 
hovels,  the  wild  lake,  and  Fjelds  around.  The 
peasants  brought  rein-deer  horns  in  bundles  : 
their  alacrity  is  great  in  trafficking  with  many 
of  their  possessions.  I  soon  purchased  a  pair 
of  horns  for  about  four  shillings,  but  they  were 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  removing,  being 
shorn  off  the  animals'  cranium.  The  natives 
here  had  a  very  wild  look,  in  perfect  unison  with 
their  fatherland  in  this  quarter  of  Maabe-dal. 
Some  paraded  their  confined  huts  in  a  state  of 
great  nervous  agitation,  the  cause  thereof  it  was 
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difficult  to  discover  ;  as  they  approached  the 
doors  they  rested  against  the  posts,  looking  upon 
us  with  eyes  rolling  in  all  directions.  Perhaps 
our  personal  equipment  made  them  marvel,  and 
shook  their  nerves  in  a  measure,  for  we  were 
clothed  in  blue  monkey  jackets  with  gilt  shining 
buttons,  long  wide  trousers,  and  our  heads  were 
covered  with  blue  cloth  yachting  caps  encircled 
by  a  gold  band,  making  altogether  a  novel  ex- 
hibition to  an  Eid  Fjord  or  Saebo  rustic. 

The  Saebo  people  wear  the  oddest  inexpres- 
sibles possible.  If  you  could  see  a  real  Eid 
Fjord  native  in  Sunday  attire,  your  sides  would 
shake  indeed,  or  you  are  a  most  rigid  cynic. 
Englishmen  of  foppish  quality  about  the  year 
1815,  wrapped  their  legs  in  cloth  into  a  form 
closely  assimilating  towards  bags,  but  the  breeks 
of  these  old  fashioned  men  surpass  in  originality 
the  most  outre  pictures  of  Hyde  Park  dandies 
who  figured  in  the  reign  of  Albion's  good  old 
king.  Truly  the  men  of  Eid  seemed  to  move 
along  with  a  waist  in  their  necks. 

We  continued  our  journey,  walking  through 
Maabe-dal,  steep  crags  and  detached  rocks  faced 
and  surrounded  us  the  whole  way  up  the  valley. 
Mica  slate  appears  to  form  the  chief  face  of  the 
rocks,  but  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the 
glen  is  the  countless  blocks,  and  boulders  which 
meet  you  at  every  step.  It  is  necessary  to  thread 
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your  passage  through  them  as  in  a  maze.  It  was 
desirable  that  we  should  keep  close  upon  each 
other's  steps,  for  a  minute's  delay  in  the  rear 
would  cut  off  all  apparent  communication  with 
those  in  advance,  when  each  and  every  one 
disappeared  behind  an  immense  bulky  stone. 
Mr.  Everest's  account  of  this  chaotic  mass  is 
very  interesting.  "  The  bottom  of  the  valley,'* 
he  says,  "  in  winter,  was  strewed  with  blocks 
of  a  size  that  I  had  never  before  seen,  many  of 
them  being  larger  than  the  cottages  of  the  pea- 
sants, and  among  them  we  wound  our  awful 
way.  Of  one  piece  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
it  was  rather  a  portion  of  the  mass  which  had 
been  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  original 
formation,  than  that  it  had  fallen  down  since. 
The  valley  makes  such  short  and  sudden  turns, 
that  we  think  every  instant  that  we  have  arrived 
at  the  end.  One  mass,  full  twenty  feet  in  length, 
lay  across  our  path,  and  the  old  man  who  was 
with  us  said  it  had  come  down  only  a  few  hours 
before,  and  pointed  with  his  staff  to  the  place 
from  which  it  had  been  detached.  As  we  looked 
and  wondered  at  the  blow  which  it  had  struck 
the  soft  earth,  and  saw  ourselves  yet  within  the 
line  of  the  beetling  brow,  it  was  enough  to  make 
one  inquire  whether  these  accidents  were  of 
frequent  occurence,  which  at  the  time  of  the  year 
I  was  assured  they  were.     The  valley  was  so 
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blocked  up  with  ice  and  snow  that  we  could  go 
no  further  in  it,  and  ascended  by  the  only 
accessible  path,  steep  and  icy." 

Reaching  the  head  of  the  valley  we  commenced 
our  ascent  to  the  table  land  above,  amidst  which 
wilds  the  Voring  Foss  rolls  along  and  leaps  into 
the  abyss  below.  Our  way  was  very  steep  and 
difficult.  In  many  places  we  had  to  plant  our  feet 
on  narrow  ledges  of  rocks  or  loose  stones,  and 
mounted  stairs,  as  it  were,  with  a  deep  precipice 
below  us.  The  retrospective  view  on  the  summit 
of  the  pass  was  very  imposing.  We  saw  stretching 
beneath  us  a  long  funnel-shaped  valley,  nearly 
choked  up  with  innumerable  masses  of  rounded 
rocks,  presenting  a  wilderness  at  once  suggest- 
ing to  the  mind  the  primeval  appearance  of  that 
region  in  an  age  very  remote. 

This  scene,  though  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
called  forcibly  to  my  recollection  some  fine 
glimpses  in  the  desolate  parts  of  the  English 
Lake  mountains.  The  look  down  from  Styhead 
Pass  towards  Wastdale  Head,  Cumberland,  may 
be  quoted  in  faint  comparison ;  or  perhaps  the 
long,  narrow,  deep,  and  solemn  little  glen  of 
Esk  Hawse,  under  the  mountain  Scawfell — the 
highest  summit  in  England — may  bear  a  resem- 
blance, but  the  magnitude  of  the  Fjeld  scenery 
is  wanting  in  the  peeps  above-named,  and  so, 
likewise,  may  be  said  to  be  the  accumulation  of 
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Bowder  stones,  one  of  which  is  so  far-famed  in 
Borrowdale;  but  in  Maabe-dal  there  lie  many 
Bowder  stones,  stranded  as  gigantic  hulls  upon 
a  rugged  shore.  On  the  summit  of  the  pass 
I  took  a  sketch  of  the  valley  looking  towards 
Saebo.  We  then  walked  about  two  miles  to 
a  small  hut  in  which  we  were  to  pass  the 
night.  This  cot  is  situated  on  a  plateau  of 
the  Fjelds,  not  far  from  the  perpetual  snow 
line.  It  is  placed  on  sterile  tabular  land,  near 
to  the  river,  which  forms,  lower  down,  the 
two  falls  of  Voring.  The  occupants  of  this 
saeter  were  wealthy  in  goats  ;  they  were  arranged 
outside  the  dwelling  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
their  horns  being  fixed  by  cords  to  posts  and 
cross-bars.  The  milk  the  goats  afforded  was 
excellent,  and  greatly  refreshed  us  during  our 
stay.  These  nimble  animals  were  feeding  upon 
the  poorest  herbage ;  it  is  really  surprising  how 
little  they  can  subsist  upon,  yielding  at  the  same 
time  rich  and  nutritious  milk.  The  herbage  is 
coarse  enough  which  gives  so  delicious  a  flavour. 
We  were  accommodated  with  a  small  apart- 
ment, in  which  we  dined,  breakfasted,  slept,  and 
performed  our  toilet.  We  found  the  bread 
here  exceedingly  coarse  and  difficult  to  masticate, 
owing  to  its  hardness  and  sour  flavour ;  it  was  apt 
to  stick  between  the  teeth,  and  was  with  much 
trouble  extricated.     Pieces  of  chaff  were  mixed 
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with  the  meal,  causing  irritability  in  the  thorax, 
and  endless  annoyance,  especially  when  you  are  in 
a  hurry.  Swedish  rusks  are  very  dissimilar ;  being 
made  light  and  well  baked,  they  become  very 
palatable,  possessing  a  saccharine  flavour.  As  we 
did  not  burden  ourselves  with  dining  utensils, 
the  mess,  namely  fish,  when  sufficiently  cooked, 
was  turned  out  of  an  iron  pot  into  the  centre  of 
a  small  round  table,  in  one  reeking,  globular 
mass.  Short  wooden  spoons  were  handed  to 
us,  with  which  we  scooped  from  the  central  pile 
allotments  to  suffice  as  a  meal  for  each  person. 
After  an  ovation  with  the  spoons  w7e  gradually 
discarded  their  service,  and  dispatched  our 
meal  with  the  easiest  method  that  nature  sug- 
gests, namely,  the  use  of  our  fingers.  Some 
utensils  were  very  elaborately  carved — in  other 
instances  the  workmanship  was  poor,  and  exe- 
cuted with  a  clumsy  hand.  Bowls  and  cups  we 
examined  which  distinctly  showed  that  much 
credit  was  due  to  the  artificer — some  mean- 
looking  stripling  or  other,  running  about  with 
bare  legs. 

In  many  districts  around  the  Fjords,  carving 
is  carried  on  with  artistic  execution.  In  this 
branch  of  domestic  art  the  peasantry,  during 
long  winter  evenings,  occupy  themselves,  chip- 
ping away,  as  they  listen  to  old  Norwegian 
fables,  and  often-repeated   sagas,  delivered   by 
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their  more  intelligent  companions.  Our  dinner 
over,  the  guide  directed  us  towards  the  river, 
to  view  the  rapid  stream  above  the  cottage.  He 
marched  our  party  over  a  bridge,  which  was 
thrown  across  the  furious  torrent.  Bridges  in 
these  wilds,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  Norway, 
are  constructed  of  fir  or  pine  poles ;  they  are 
fastened  horizontally  together,  until  the  ends 
meet  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  yet  high  above 
it :  cross-bars  and  planks  are  roughly  fixed  upon 
this  foundation,  forming  altogether  a  most  criti- 
cal road-way.  The  mode  of  crossing  generally 
adopted  is  for  the  guide  or  passenger  to  start 
first ;  the  primary  mortal  gaining  the  central 
part  of  the  bridge,  a  second  follows ;  so  the  ad- 
vanced man  arrives  on  the  opposite  side  by  the 
time  his  successor  in  haste  gains  the  middle  of 
the  bridge.  Having  walked  about  midway  over, 
you  begin  to  fancy  the  structure  very  insecure, 
owing  to  an  oscillating  motion  caused  by  the 
superincumbent  weight,  and  the  vibrating  action 
of  the  horizontal  poles.  A  novice  in  crossing, 
you  are  apt  to  lose  foothold,  and  a  timid  way- 
farer may  easily  lose  nerve.  In  order  to  dissi- 
pate any  qualms  of  this  nature,  it  is  decidedly 
advisable  to  make  a  quick  passage,  and  run  over 
with  all  convenient  speed — for  belowr  a  fierce 
torrent  rolls — which,  if  dwelt  upon,  may  smite 
you  with    a   swimming   brain,    and    a    want    of 
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self-possession.  Should  you  retrace  your 
steps,  the  bulky  form  of  a  daalsman,  to  save 
himself,  may  seize  you  in  his  iron  grasp,  and, 
with  a  head  perturbed,  suspended  over  a  fearful 
abyss,  you  are  then  borne  along !  We  recrossed 
the  river,  and  proceeded  down  in  the  direction 
of  the  flowing  waters.  After  rambling  over  a 
mossy  tract  of  ground,  we  faced  the  river  again, 
where  the  upper  falls  of  Voring  are  to  be  seen. 
These  present  a  cataract  of  no  great  height ;  but 
when  we  visited  them,  the  body  of  water  rolling 
down  was  great,  and  the  whole  volume  tumbled 
along  with  tremendous  velocity.  At  first  I  was 
inclined  to  suppose  that  in  this  cataract  I  beheld 
the  sublime  Falls  of  Voring,  so  much  talked 
about ;  and  viewing  the  rolling  stream  in  that 
light,  my  feelings  received  inflictions  approach- 
ing to  disappointment — for,  gazing  on  the  scene 
before  me,  I  could  not  resist  expressing  indig- 
nant mortification,  that  I  should  have  come  so 
far  out  of  the  wray  to  see  one  of  the  greatest 
sights  in  northern  Europe.  The  Falls  of  Voring, 
in  my  mind,  looked  uncommonly  insignificant. 

Thoughts  turning  to  Old  England  and  the 
H  Land  o'Cakes,"  I  decided  mentally  never  for 
the  future  to  travel  far  from  home  to  see  water- 
falls. A  friend  who  was  present,  with  facetious 
comparison,  talked  of  Niagara  and  the  wonder- 
ful torrents  of  the  East,  which  he  had  seen  ;  an- 
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other  alluded  to  the  charming  beauties  of  Italian 
and  Swiss  cascades — leaving  Voring  in  an  alarm- 
ingly distant  shade  of  opinion.  It  sufficed,  we  all 
concluded,  that  the  lion  wre  came  to  see  was  no- 
thing at  all — and  we  regretted  that  by  reports 
our  ideas  of  its  grandeur  were  greatly  elevated. 
These  rapids  called  to  remembrance  the  Falls  of 
Stonebyres,  in  Lanarkshire,  but  the  accessories  of 
scenery  were  wanting,  and  especially  those  lovely 
woods  and  rocks  which  enfold  Stonebyres.  The 
Upper  Falls  of  Voring  roll  along  with  violent  speed 
in  a  number  of  wave-formed  moving  bodies,  many 
of  which  break  and  rush  against  other  waves — 
they  make,  in  fact,  a  decided  cataract. 

Our  countenances  were  anything  but  pleas- 
ing as  we  departed  from  what  we  supposed  to 
be  the  proclaimed  marvel  in  nature.  Our  cice- 
rone, who  accompanied  us,  was  apparently  the 
only  being  gratified ;  he  had  gained  his  point  of 
success — with  a  chuckle,  and  most  martial  air, 
he  gave  the  word  of  command  for  us  to  follow 
him.  We  now  scrambled  over  a  mossy  plain, 
and  Jonson  coming  up  in  the  rear,  with  a  signifi- 
cant grin  at  our  guide,  twitched  his  unmention- 
ables— so  wre  all  plodded  in  a  direction  further 
down  the  river,  but  at  some  distance  from  it, 
wrondering  what  was  in  the  wind  between  the 
two  Norwegians. 

Turning  again  towards  the  rapids,  we  looked 
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upon  a  singular  region  —  distant,  deep,  hollow 
sounds  met  our  ears ;  another  moment  a  loud, 
rumbling  noise  followed,  which  reverberated 
with  ceaseless  and  perpetual  echoes.  Nearing 
the  edge  of  the  crag,  the  roaring  thunders  smote 
us,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  one  of  the  most 
glorious  scenes  in  the  world.  We  looked  over 
a  wide  river  torrent,  pitched  headlong  down  a 
precipice  900  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  leap- 
ing to  the  bottom  into  a  most  sublime  amphi- 
theatre which  nature  in  her  vagaries  had  ever 
formed,  bounded  by  beetling  crags.  The  rocks 
rise  1,500  or  2,000  feet  from  their  base.  The 
tops  of  these  compared,  seemed  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  one  on  which  we  stood.  A  remark- 
able feature  in  this  deep  amphitheatre  is,  there 
scarcely  appears  to  be  any  outlet  for  those  vast 
and  violent  waters  ;  a  lofty  wall  of  rock  seems  to 
encompass  it  on  every  side.  Voring  Foss  looked 
a  vast  river,  to  a  sensitive,  penetrating  mind, 
falling  into  an  abyss  of  oblivion ;  its  depths 
were  lost  midst  the  interminable  volumes  of 
spray  which  rolled  upwards,  and  met  the  gi- 
gantic column,  nearly  700  feet  below  the  first- 
essays  into  precipitation.  We  stood  on  the  brink 
of  a  fearful  declivity,  which  was  only  one  barrier- 
wall  in  the  midst  of  many  in  that  great  arena. 
Long  we  gazed  upon  the  magnitude  of  these 
fells*  totally  absorbed  in  the  grandeur  of  their 
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powers — standing,  we  sank  deep;  or  sitting, 
we  found  the  softest  cushions  which  covered 
those  heights. 

Large  clusters  of  cryptogamic  plants  grow 
around,  with  such  thickness,  that,  pressing 
thereon,  they  yield,  and  virtually  form  a  most 
agreeable  reclining  couch.  The  roaring  and 
booming  peal  from  those  angry  waters  was  less 
enthralling  than  the  sight ;  and  in  this  turmoil 
our  voices  were  barely  audible,  even  when  close 
to  each  other.  Birds  hovered  above,  but  alarm 
screams  were  totally  hushed.  Ridge  upon  ridge 
of  dark  beetling  crags  surmount  each  other, 
frowning  upon  the  depths  beneath,  their  cul- 
minating points  arrest  the  eye,  as  they  form 
a  sharp  line  in  view,  with  white  frozen  Fjelds 
beyond.  Snow  fields  range  running  along, 
crowned  with  the  icy  deposits  of  perhaps 
many  centuries.  To  the  left  of  Voring  is  a 
small  cascade  of  no  great  importance ;  per- 
haps it  possesses  a  volume  of  water  equivalent 
to  Tore  Cascade,  county  of  Kerry.  Tore  is  sur- 
rounded by  most  beautiful  crag,  sylvan,  and  lake 
scenery,  near  the  far-famed  lower  Lake  of  Kil- 
larney.  This  spout  (or  rather,  cascade,  in  its 
first  leap)  is  said  by  the  Norwegian  to  be  from 
1,400  to  1,500  feet  high,  but  (an  occurrence 
to  many  lofty  spouts  or  falls  in  Switzerland)  it 
soon  dwindles  into  spray  ;  the  wind  gusts  towards 
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the  bottom  cast  back  again  a  dense  cloud,  form- 
ing many  hundred  feet  from  the  base — nothing 
but  one  misty  coil  of  vapour. 

The  face  of  our  guide  beamed  with  the  greatest 
delight  as  he  looked  upon  ruddy  faces,  lit  up 
with  healthful  pleasure,  for  on  this  spot  truly 
our  vision  was  refreshed.  When  you  are  on  the 
point  of  arriving  at  similar  situations,  a  simple, 
uneducated  rustic,  of  sagacious  turn,  but  with 
no  eye  to  the  picturesque,  may  at  times  observe 
the  quiet  and  sturdy  determination  possessed  by 
Englishmen,  as  they  look  forward  to  a  treat, 
from  a  phenomenon  of  nature  worthy  of  pro- 
longed admiration,  after  a  most  fatiguing  pedes- 
trian journey. 

John  Bull's  wishes  realized,  a  Norwegian  can- 
not but  aver  that  no  countryman  competes  with 
him  in  producing  that  forcible  emphasis,  unfold- 
ing the  pleasurable  gratitude  which  his  lively  soul 
dictates  as  it  deeply  carries  the  springs  of  life. 
Our  acute  pioneer  seemed  to  respond  to  the  ani- 
mating tide,  and  in  his  way  no  doubt  enjoyed  the 
view,  which  was  not  an  entire  novelty  to  him. 

I  before  remarked  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Everest 
came  to  these  falls  during  the  winter  season  :  in 
referring  to  them  and  the  surrounding  country 
he  adds,  "  Once  on  the  table-land  we  found  the 
scenery  of  Lapland,  ranges  of  low  hills,  with 
scattered  birch  bushes  on  them,  and  deep  in  the 
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snow.  Far  in  the  east  one  solitary  summit  was 
hid  in  the  clouds ;  but  I  could  only  get  the  an- 
swer that  it  was  Jokulen  (the  glacier).  We  glided 
rapidly  on  snow  shoes  for  about  a  mile  to  the 
fall.  Some  years  since  Professor  Hansteen  cal- 
culated its  height  to  be  near  nine  hundred  feet, 
by  the  time  that  bodies  took  in  descending.  It 
has  probably  in  spring  full  as  large  a  stream  of 
water,  and  shakes  the  earth  as  its  brother  the 
Rjukan  does.  It  was  now  falling  within  a  case 
of  ice.  Opposite  the  spot  where  I  was  standing, 
extended  a  broad  frame  work  of  icicles,  reaching 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  It  could  not  be 
less  than  one  thousand  feet  high,  green  and 
glittering.  Evening  was  now  setting  in,  and 
the  chasm  formed  a  deep  contrast  to  the  snowy 
plain  on  which  I  was  standing.  We  hastened 
to  descend  while  yet  the  light  would  assist  us 
over  the  worst  of  the  way.  Two  peasants  now 
met  us,  who  were  going  on  snow  shoes  across 
the  table  land  into  Nummedal.  The  distance  is 
about  seventy  miles,  with  only  one  hut,  situated 
about  half  way  over,  and  in  good  weather  they 
are  said  to  accomplish  this  journey  in  one  day." 

I  sketched  both  the  Upper  and  Lower  Falls 
of  Voring.  Up  to  the  period  when  our  party 
visited  them  (in  1845),  I  believe  few  English- 
men had  seen  them ;  nor  am  I  aware  how 
many  sketchy  memorials    have  been  taken    of 
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them  ;  but  by  this  time  some  European  artist  or 
other  must  have  figured  away  with  the  pencil 
or  brush  :  nevertheless,,  I  have  not  yet  seen  a 
view  of  Voring  Foss  engraved.  About  the  crags 
in  this  locality  I  collected  a  variety  of  mosses, 
which  were  carried  away  by  Jonson  in  a  basket 
to  our  yacht  next  day.  Mosses  grow  in  the  great- 
est luxuriance  upon  portions  of  the  table  land ; 
many  of  them  were  familiar  to  me,  calling  to 
my  memory  the  swampy  grounds  and  dry  mossy 
crags  of  Yorkshire  and  Cumberland.  The  thick 
and  soft  bed  they  made  caught  my  attention, 
and,  by  a  little  exertion,  easily  I  lifted  with  one 
hand  a  massive  piece — it  would  have  filled  a 
market  basket,  or  you  could  have  almost  crushed 
it  into  a  cocoa  nut-shell. 

Returning  to  our  hut  for  the  night,  the  sun 
had  declined  below  the  Fjelds.  We  walked  over 
the  plateau,  feeling  very  cold,  shivering  in  our 
jackets,  with  little  bed-covering  in  prospect — 
certainly  we  had  the  garments  we  were  wear- 
ing. Arrived  at  the  cottage,  we  reconnoitred 
our  room.  In  one  corner  there  was  an  apology 
for  a  bed,  a  pallet  of  confined  and  narrow  limits ; 
it  was  a  small  crib,  raised  a  little  above  the  mud 
floor.  There  was  one  blanket  to  enfold  the 
sleeper,  and  straw  beneath  of  a  dubious  look. 
Our  senior  pedestrian  took  possession  of  this  jolly 
little  berth — jolly,  the  couple  beneath  thought 
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it,  for  we  teased  our  friend  during  the  night 
for  his  provoking  restlessness.  The  reason  of 
our  companion's  circumgyration  may  be  readily 
guessed,  for  innumerable  small  creatures  of  the 
busy  insect  world  abound  in  these  wooden  tene- 
ments— more  especially  do  they  form  a  harbour 
of  refuge  in  the  trough-shaped  precincts  of  a 
wooden  crib,  with  a  stout  gentleman  for  their 
plaything !  Making  a  sort  of  shake-down  upon 
the  rather  wet  floor  with  fusty  hay,  rolls  of 
which  I  planted  together,  concocting  therewith 
a  pillow,  I  placed  some  coats  brought  along  with 
our  baggage,  and  all  the  available  articles  to  be 
found  in  our  cabin  which  would  resist  the  cold, 
around  my  own  and  my  friends'  feet.  We  tucked 
ourselves  well  in,  and  after  a  few  more  jokes 
levelled  at  our  more  bulky  friend  in  torture,  we 
composed  ourselves  to  sleep,  which  was  a  re- 
freshing one. 

Finally  the  trio,  wrapped  in  vacant  dreams, 
were  aroused  by  our  vigilant  servant  Jonson  :  he 
walked  into  the  domicile,  and,  giving  me  a  slight 
shake  and  a  long  tug,  I  found  myself  soon  on 
all  fours,  then  on  my  feet — but  my  legs  were  very 
much  inclined  to  tumble  down  again  to  all  fours. 
I  shook  myself,  and  felt  an  indescribable  wish 
to  be  well  shaken,  partly  to  open  my  eyes  wider, 
and  also  to  mollify  the  itching  torture  which  all 
over  my  form  bore  sway.     Up  again,  with  eyes 
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inflamed,,  half-opened,  I  approached  the  outer 
door,  and  gazed  upon  a  bright  blue  sky,  as  well 
as  circumstances  would  permit. 

Quickly  I  gave  the  glad-tidings  of  a  lovely 
day  to  my  companions.  After  a  pleasant  ablu- 
tion, we  speedily  adjusted  our  toilet,  and  making 
a  hearty  meal  of  ships'  biscuits  and  goat's-milk, 
we  bade  adieu  to  the  Voring  Foss  district,  and 
commenced  our  descent  into  Maabe-dal.  Re- 
tracing our  steps  of  the  previous  day,  we  re- 
crossed  the  savage  lake  at  Saebo,  in  the  old 
cranky  skiff  which  was  moored  there  for  us,  to 
buffet  a  second  time  with  the  angry  little  waves, 
arriving  at  Eid  Fjord  in  the  afternoon. 

Glad  were  we  all  to  step  on  board  the  gay 
cutter  again.  An  hour  or  two  brought  in  a 
good  dinner  upon  the  cabin  table,  with  sharp 
appetite  many  luxuries  spread  thereon  were  soon 
consumed — thanks  to  Fortnum  and  Mason,  of 
Piccadilly,  for  their  well  preserved  dishes.  We 
had  a  savoury  bowl  of  soup,  a  capital  dish  of 
Fjord  fish,  ducks  and  peas,  rice  pudding,  sar- 
dines, and  sundry  other  edibles — no  bad  mess, 
on  the  whole,  in  such  a  distant  nook.  Hungry 
wanderers  in  the  Fjords,  searching  for  the 
picturesque,  had  they  known  of  our  where- 
abouts, would  fain  have  called  to  assist  us  in 
consuming  the  capital  spread.  Invigorated  by 
the   fine  pure  mountain  air  and  walking  exer- 
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cise,  we  all  sat  down,  truly  tired,  in  an  ele- 
gant cabin,  containing  many  comforts  of  a 
land  home,  with  a  portly  cook,  a  steward,  and 
cabin-boy,  ready  in  their  distinctive  offices  to 
supply  our  wants.  On  a  yachting  cruise  you  may 
to  your  heart's  delight  enjoy  Norwegian  scenery 
with  the  thorough  independence  of  a  rover  on 
the  seas.  Glowing  impressions  of  Fjeld  land 
are  enhanced  by  the  pleasures  of  a  social  party, 
when  you  all  meet  again  to  sympathize  in  the 
comforts  of  a  floating  home.  In  the  afternoon 
we  got  under  weigh  and  sailed  down  Eid  Fjord, 
anchoring  near  the  village  of  Hoysaeten  in  Sor 
Fjord.  From  this  point  we  contemplated  crossing 
on  foot  the  mountains  between  His  Fjord  and 
Sor  Fjord,  and  also  seeing  the  Folgefond  Glacier. 
The  unusual,  almost  unprecedented,  visit  of  an 
English  cutter  yacht,  manned  with  sprightly 
jack-tars,  excited  much  astonishment  and  no 
small  share  of  admiration  amongst  the  simple 
peasantry  of  Sor  Fjord.  Boats,  filled  with  oddly- 
dressed  people,  surrounded  us  on  every  side. 
Upon  the  merits  of  a  civil  invitation  to  come  on 
board,  the  yacht  was  literally  crammed  with 
visitors.  Many  ladies  were  observed  sitting  near 
the  stern  of  the  skiffs ;  they  greeted  us,  while 
their  sovereign  lords  pointed  to  the  cutter — we 
supposed  admiring  its  symmetry.  A  long,  lofty 
glacier  arose  before  us  ;  this  was  the  Folgefond, 
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adorned  in  purest  white,  dazzling  the  eye  when 
it  looked  up  to  those  heights.  Scarcely  a  ripple 
curled  the  peaceful  waters  of  the  Fjord,  the 
earth  around  dwelt  in  silent  repose,  and  only 
could  be  distinguished  the  periodical  chattering  of 
many  voices  embarked,  or  the  splashing  of  oars, 
as  many  freights  were  paddled  along.  You  could 
there  also,  now  and  then,  listen  to  the  murmur  of 
distant  waters  breaking  on  the  icy  plains  above, 
or  rolling  over  the  rocky  beds  below.  Again, 
the  simple  song  and  gentle  instruments  of 
the  ocean  maids  (not  very  beautiful  though),  in 
their  passing  notes,  were  caught  up  by  heavy 
sounds  carried  by  the  lashing  torrents  high  in 
the  Fjelds.  On  board  our  guests,  with  much 
delight  and  curiosity,  inspected  the  caboose 
and  steward's  pantry;  particulary  dishes,  plates, 
and  glasses,  fixed  in  sundry  rows,  amused  them. 
Our  main  cabin  made  them  gaze  with  greater 
eagerness,  for  they  were  mightily  astonished 
with  its  fittings — comparatively  few  elegancies, 
compared  with  many  equipments  in  yachts  which 
range  about  the  Solent  Sea.  Rows  of  blunder- 
busses, rifles,  muskets,  cutlasses  and  tomahawks, 
arranged  in  trim  style  along  the  panels,  excited 
their  interest,  and,  in  some  cases,  alarm.  We 
supposed  that  our  little  vessel  was  taken  for 
a  redoubtable  sloop  of  war.  They  looked  at  the 
powder  magazine  and  our  small  store  of  ammu- 
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nition,  but  invariably  they  shook  their  heads, 
intimating  that  they  had  no  wish  to  become 
gallant  heroes,  for  they  were  the  sons  of 
peace.  I  afterwards  exhibited  a  fine-toned  mu- 
sical box,  from  the  celebrated  manufactory  at 
Geneva;  how  large  ears  were  opened  at  the 
sound  thereof,  and  dull  faces  were  lit  up  into 
an  expression  of  acute  and  intense  curiosity,  was 
better  looked  upon  than  any  description  can 
attempt  to  portray.  Their  faces  expressed  mute 
wonder,  and  their  feelings  were  worked  upon  as 
with  a  spell;  they  marvelled  how,  in  so  small  a 
compass,  sweet  melody,  with  the  quiet  sounding 
notes,  could  by  any  possibility  be  accomplished. 
This  lively  instrument  was  to  them  the  lion  of 
the  evening  ;  how  odd  it  was  to  watch  the  most 
inquisitive  finger  the  case  !  it  would  have  been  a 
good  sketch  for  Cruikshank.  Now  we  pledged 
each  other's  healths,  which,  according  to  Nor- 
wegian fashion,  is  a  curious  ceremony.  The  cabin 
was  crammed  with  nearly  the  village  population, 
most  of  them  extraordinary-looking  people — the 
men  were  generally  shy,  but  the  women,  with 
every  regard  to  propriety,  showed  much  hilarity, 
and  their  cordial  spirits,  with  friendly  overtures, 
were  very  diverting.  But  to  return  to  the  honours 
of  our  meeting,  we  found  ourselves  jostled 
in  a  style  truly  novel.  Some  health  being  pro- 
posed, a  general  shuffling  commences,  a  circle  of 
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glasses  is  brought  into  contact,  and  they  jingle 
together  with  great  rapidity ;  people  nod  and 
bow  to  each  other,  and  jingle  the  glasses  again, 
until  they  all  meet,  with  only  hands  dividing  them. 
The  glasses  being  thus  mated,  a  succession  of 
extra  nods  goes  on,  and  then  the  mutual  congratu- 
lations of  all  parties,  with  much  gesticulation,  are 
perfected.  This  interchange  of  kindly  greeting 
was  performed  in  cognac,  noyau,  cherry  brandy, 
and  rum.  We  thus  spent  a  very  novel,  and  alto- 
gether enjoyable  evening,  although  we  did  not 
understand  a  word  of  the  muttered  jargon  rattling 
below  deck  between  our  visitors  and  ourselves, 
excepting  a  few  expressions  which,  during  our 
visit  to  Norway,  had  been  acquired.  One  most 
useful  term  was  "  god  aften"  (good  afternoon). 
When  interrogated,  as  for  instance,  "  Forstaen 
de  mig  ? "  (do  you  understand  me  ?)  the  answer 
we  gave  in  Norwegian  generally  expressed 
"  Mange  tak"  (many  thanks).  At  the  time,  im- 
pressed with  an  interest  in  our  yacht's  progress, 
and  anxious  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  wind 
changes  in  these  deep  sea  recesses,  I  now  and 
then  volunteered  a  question,  namely,  "  Mick 
vind?"  (much  wind);  some  men  around  me 
thoughtfully  cast  their  eyes  down,  perhaps  in 
mind  looking  into  vacancy — they  might  be  cogi- 
tating the  cause  of  my  inquiry ;  raising  their 
faces    and   eyeing  me  with  searching  scrutiny, 
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ultimately  an  old  fellow  dubiously  responded 
"Ya,  ya."  If  the  meaning  inferred  that  I  ex- 
pressed a  wish  for  the  elements  to  rise  and  drive 
the  whole  posse  on  shore,  or  I  looked  for  a 
favourable  breeze  to  carry  us  away,  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  say ;  it  seemed  a  perfect  enigma  to 
them,  as  the  affirmative  answer  was  to  me. 

Finally,  the  company  left,  and  our  deck  was 
quiet  again — but  as  evening's  canopy  came  over 
us,  a  skiff  was  descried  pushing  from  the  shore ; 
it  contained  several  females,  some  were  dressed 
in  white  and  showy  colours.  The  boat  being 
pulled  to  our  gangway,  we  were  at  a  loss  to  con- 
jecture what  this  unexpected  visit  could  mean, 
so  we  taxed  our  discerning  powers  to  conceive 
the  intention  of  the  natives.  Jonson,  coming 
forward  with  respectful  obeisance,  politely  in- 
formed us  that  a  wedding-party  waited  to  come 
on  board,  and  pay  their  respects  to  the  gentle- 
men. The  whole  troop  was  ushered  forth  by 
master,  mates  and  boatswain,  with  all  honours. 
Two  or  three  of  the  amiable  and  merry  ladies 
had  devised  a  plan  with  which  they  proposed  to 
divert  our  ship's  crew  in  a  very  novel  way,  by 
displaying  in  costume  some  of  their  most  valuable 
dresses.  Three  females  appeared  decked  out  in 
imposing  apparel,  with  all  sorts  of  gaudy  decora- 
tions and  trinkets  ;  they  were  adorned  in  a  bridal 
dress  of  the  oddest  kind  possible.     The  bride 
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elect  (we  never  saw  the  goom)  had  on  a  gay- 
coloured  boddice,  cloth  skirt,  and  apron,  her 
hands  being  concealed  in  another  sort  of 
thick  apron  resembling  a  muff.  The  garments 
were  decorated  with  silver  ornaments,  bugles, 
and  tinsel.  She  supported  a  large,  high- 
crowned  hat,  which  rested  heavily  upon  her 
head ;  it  resembled  a  species  of  chimney-top 
chapeau,  and  was  intended  for  a  nuptial  coronet. 
The  hat  was  decorated  with  pieces  of  cloth  of 
several  colours,  some  of  which  dangled  down, 
suspended  by  threads  attached  to  the  frame- 
work, and  were  interwrought  with  numerous 
metallic  ornaments,  many  inevitably  intended 
for  gift  charms.  At  the  points  of  the  suspended 
threads  dangled  small  coins  and  thin  pieces  of 
metal.  With  the  least  motion  of  the  head 
these  pendant  weights,  as  they  came  in  contact, 
produced  a  musical  sound  by  no  means  disagree- 
able. The  bridesmaid  was  dressed  in  a  less 
costly  manner,  her  attire  was  gaudy,  but  she 
sported  a  neatly  trimmed  cap.  The  third  female 
was  in  the  capacity  of  a  domestic,  whose  chief 
duty  was  to  look  to  the  bride's  garments,  more 
especially  the  crown,  and  place  it  again  in  a 
proper  position  when  it  became  troublesome,  for 
not  unfrequently  it  dropped  at  a  rakish  angle. 
This  head  dress  was  of  great  weight ;  fortunately 
the  Norwegian  ladies  have  not  delicate  cervical 
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vertebrae,  but  the  wearer  was  inflicted  with  the 
labour  of  supporting  it  for  several  hours.  By 
keeping  her  neck  stiff,  and  her  head  in  a  fixed 
position,  the  unwieldly  article  preserved  its 
balance.  Experience  in  wearing  such  a  bauble 
must  bring  anything  but  a  felicitous  tone  of  feel- 
ing to  the  bride,  but  all  countries  differ  in  their 
ways  and  customs,  and  what  may  seem  a  griev- 
ance to  us  may  promote  pleasure  in  others. 
The  bridal  group  remained  some  time  on  board, 
and  I  took  an  opportunity  of  adding  the  ladies 
to  my  sketch  book  ;  they  were  true  specimens 
illustrating  that  innate  simplicity  exemplified  in 
the  unpretending  manners  of  the  people  of  Sor 
Fjord.  My  sketch,  when  finished,  I  showed  to 
the  party,  it  was  pronounced  "god"  (good), 
and  they  seemed  highly  amused.  In  return  for 
this  ingenious  entertainment,  we  gratified  all  the 
Sor  Fjord  folks  with  a  pyrotechnic  exhibition. 
Rockets  were  fired  from  the  yacht,  blue  and 
red  lights  gave  forth  their  broad  flames,  illumi- 
nating the  Fjord  around  us.  In  mixed  glare 
the  shining  colours  of  our  late  guests'  apparel 
were  fully  displayed  as  they  were  pulled  to 
their  respective  homes.  Portions  of  the  Gla- 
cier of  Folgefond  glittered  above  us,  looking 
as  a  mass  of  divers-coloured  crystals  ;  the 
Fjord  beneath  shone  with  a  deep  emerald 
green,  and  two  long  black  walls,  the  mountains 
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of  Sor,  enclosed  us.  On  the  morning  following, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  witnessed  a  scene 
most  pitiful,  when  contrasted  with  the  pleasant 
harmony  of  the  previous  evening.  Dire  neces- 
sity amidst  an  isolated  multitude  caused  many 
anxious  pilgrims  to  flock  to  the  shrine  at  which 
relief  was  sought,  beyond  the  reach  of  a  simple 
uneducated  body  of  men.  The  contrast  between 
a  social  meeting  and  a  forlorn  visit  from  wretched 
creatures  whose  days  were  nigh  over,  was  a 
sad  and  striking  one.  Patients  came  in  batches, 
soon  was  our  yacht  besieged  with  the  sick  and 
dying,  they  all  appealed  at  the  seat  of  iEscula- 
pius,  or  some  wonderful  empiric  on  board.  Un- 
luckily for  us,  intelligence  had  gone  abroad  that 
a  doctor  was  with  our  party.  The  peasantry 
here,  deprived  for  months  of  any  medical  or 
surgical  aid,  at  that  time  possessed  some  distress- 
ing objects  in  their  community.  The  sick, 
blind,  lame,  and  helpless  were  borne  around  us, 
and  craving,  sought  relief.  A  few  of  the  worst 
cases  were  lifted  on  deck  and  examined,  but  their 
state  was  pronounced  hopeless  ;  others  reclined 
in  boats — it  was,  forsooth,  a  melancholy  sight. 
They  were  all  incurable  ;  the  lungs  of  many 
had  worn  away.  Aged  men,  leaning  on  their 
sons,  breathed  with  loud  and  violent  throbs. 
One  poor  interesting-looking  girl,  afflicted  with 
elephantiasis,  paced  past  us,  supporting  her  dis- 
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eased  arm  in  a  sling  ;  so  enlarged  was  the  hand 
that  it  resembled  a  gigantic  member.  These 
miserable  specimens  of  mortality  had  spent 
many  long  wearisome  days  in  suffering  with  dis- 
eases, now  chronic  and  incurable,  so  deep  had 
the  dread  canker  been  rooted  in  them.  With 
sad  countenances  they  returned,  tears  rolled 
down  young  and  senile  faces ;  the  fast  waning 
pulse  of  many  soon  ceased,  no  doubt,  and  feeble 
heart  springs  broke,  leaving  only  cold  clay  to  be 
borne  by  relatives  to  the  kindred  earth — the 
silent  grave.  Sojourning  some  time  about  the 
Fjords  you  may  learn  the  misery  which  the 
people  have  to  suffer  in  a  district  where,  truly, 
robust  strength  and  vigour,  through  the  dictates 
of  nature,  are  blessed  with  many  boons  ;  but 
that  termination,  to  which  humanity  sooner  or 
later  inevitably  must  yield,  here  presents  itself 
in  a  form  with  little  aid  to  mitigate  the  evil 
aforetime.  It  presents  a  lesson  to  show  how 
precarious  is  life  unsupported  by  medical  know- 
ledge, through  the  meritorious  advice  and  ready 
offices  of  that  diligent  Samaritan,  a  country 
doctor.  Vitality  ceases  in  the  frame,  when  a 
simple  remedy  could  have  mastered  the  disease ; 
men  are  carried  off  who  once  bore  hardy  con- 
stitutions— in  desolate  despair,  meeting  with  an 
untimely  end. 
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Going  on  shore,  members  of  the  previous 
evening  party  joined  us  ;  as  we  met  we  were 
received  with  a  hearty  welcome.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Fjord  I  made  a  purchase,  it  was  the 
identical  bridal  head  dress  worn  by  the  lively 
dame  who  personified  the  bride  a  few  hours 
before.  The  ornament  was  neatly  packed  in  a 
circular  box.  The  case  was  coloured  light  blue 
externally,  having  on  the  lid  initials  of  the 
owner's  name,  with  the  date,  I  infer,  of  that 
fair  wench's  marriage.  This  addition  to  our 
yacht  baggage  most  nautical  men  would  have 
denominated  useless  lumber.  The  curiosity 
of  the  thing,  illustrating  some  of  the  most 
interesting  customs  of  the  Fjords,  I  deemed 
very  acceptable.  As  ostentatious  finery  of  a 
blooming  Sor  Fjord  bride,  it  had  a  ridiculous 
appearance,  ensconced  in  a  gaily-painted  box  on 
the  shingly  beach,  with  matrons  around,  jabber- 
ing about  the  bargain.  Considering  the  proverbial 
cheapness  of  provisions  throughout  Norway, 
this  decoration  was  of  high  price.  The  fair  sex 
have  heavily  to  pay  in  the  remote  Fjords  for 
extra  costume,  having  no  shop  or  depot  to  go 
to  for  many  score  miles.  Place  their  case  in  a 
ratio  with  the  beau-monde,  comparisons  would 
be  odious,  where  dazzling  ornaments  are  dis- 
played amidst  far  wealthier  assemblies.     Several 
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other  offers  of  wearing  apparel  were  volunteered. 
In  the  category,  I  may  mention  a  pair  of  old- 
fashioned  shoes,  well-worn  both  at  the  toes  and 
heels.  These  I  refused,  of  course.  A  new  pair 
readily  followed  fresh  from  the  clothes  chest ; 
the  temptation  was  great,  and  cash  seemed  more 
prized  than  shoe  leather  of  the  best  kind.  I 
bought  them,  though  how  long  the  gentle 
wearer  had  to  wait  until  an  itinerant  cobbler 
supplied  her  with  a  fresh  pair  I  will  not  think — 
I  lived  in  hope.  By  this  time,  I  trust,  many 
pairs  of  shoes  have  been  ground  out  by  delicate 
little  feet  treading  their  way  to  kirk,  perhaps 
some  miles  away. 

Respecting  the  bridal  head  costume  a  circum- 
stance occurred  to  our  party  a  few  wTeeks  after- 
wards which  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention. 
As  we  were  looking  over  the  interesting  and 
beautiful  collection  of  antiquities  and  objects 
of  vertu  at  the  Royal  Museum,  Copenhagen, 
our  attention  was  attracted  by  a  thickly-packed 
group  of  listeners,  hearing  a  dissertation,  oracu- 
larly pronounced,  by  one  of  the  curators  of  that 
institution.  Perhaps  few  depositories  in  the  world 
of  antiquarian  and  other  curiosities  can  compete 
with  the  Museum  at  Copenhagen  in  the  tasteful 
and  excellent  arrangement  of  its  treasures,  and 
in  the  general  cleanliness  and  order  of  its  several 
departments.      But  to  my  subject :   an  elderly 
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man  of  gentlemanly  bearing,  with  a  countenance 
full  of  intelligence  and  mien  dignified,  dressed 
in  black,  according  to  the  court  regulations,  with 
sable  smalls,  silk  stockings,  and  shining  buckles, 
&c,  took  from  a  case  near  the  gathered  multi- 
tude a  Norwegian  bridal  head-dress;  it  was  in 
shape  and  decorations  identical  with  the  one  I 
have  already  described.  Lifting  this  attractive 
object  above  the  heads  of  the  spectators,  all 
seemed  with  earnest  attention  to  listen  to  the 
lecturer,  who,  in  Danish,  delivered  a  long  de- 
scription of  this  quaint  ornament,  and  the 
singular  people  to  whom  it  belonged.  The 
curator  was  highly  delighted  to  observe  parties 
in  the  gallery  who,  only  a  short  time  before,  had 
witnessed  a  similar  habiliment  worn  in  those 
Fjords,  the  recollection  of  which  thundered 
forth  such  emphatic  language.  The  Danes  and 
people  composing  the  audience,  looked  upon 
us  as  if  we  had  visited  an  extraordinary  race 
of  men.  How  widely  different  is  Denmark, 
(perhaps,  thought  the  museum  official,)  being 
so  flat  and  dreary  a  country,  but  with  many 
unpleasing  features,  it  still  fosters,  as  in  times  of 
old,  thoughtful  and  learned  Danes,  with  a  pains 
taking  people,  who,  easily  attracted  in  crowds, 
will  collect  to  admire  rude  and  odd  objects, 
and  eagerly  listen  to  the  animated  information 
pertaining  to  the  patriarchal  simplicity  of  Nor- 
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way's  sturdy  countrymen.  With  an  eye  riveted, 
they  gazed  upon  that  singular  of  all  head- 
pieces, a  Sor  Fjord  bridal  crown. 

But  returning  to  the  subject  of  Norwegian 
scenery.  You  can  imagine  at  Sor  Fjord  some 
of  those  beautiful  upland  and  estuary  scenes, 
so  admirably  described  by  Miss  Martineau,  in 
the  work  "  Feats  on  the  Fjords."  The  Uplands 
are  lively,  dressed  in  living  green,  and  the  varied 
tints  of  foliage  during  summer  months,  so  short 
in  this  latitude,  excite  the  fancy.  We  long  to 
be  about  the  embowered  rocks,  to  wander  in 
arcadian  groves,  dells  of  mystical  sweetness; 
retiring  to  little  nooks,  the  mental  powers  be- 
come elevated  as  the  eye  dwells  on  countless 
beauties,  from  point  to  point,  as  you  rest  under 
the  protecting  shade  of  the  gigantic  pine.  Pleas- 
ant, warm,  enjoyable  days  in  Sor  Fjord,  or  any 
other  inlet  of  Bergenhuus  do  not  continue  long  ; 
few  are  they,  and  can  only  be  acknowledged 
after  several  successive  dry  days.  Then  the 
climate  in  these  estuaries  becomes  mellowed  to 
tropical  heat  almost,  at  mid-day,  and  the  evenings 
are  calm  and  nearly  breathless.  You  may  ob- 
serve vegetation  vigorous  and  luxuriant,  at  an 
elevation  not  to  be  noticed  in  the  British  Isles, 
for  rich  grasses  and  other  herbs  are  seldom  seen 
in  England,  boldly  planting  themselves  upon 
great  heights.    During  midsummer,  in  lofty  situa- 
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tions,  a  warm  breath  will  often  play  at  midnight 
about  the  lofty  peaks  on  Sor  Fjord.  A  thousand 
feet  or  more  above  the  sea  level  you  can  press 
your  way  through  the  long  grass,  with  thick 
forests  of  trees  above,  and  high  rocks  aloft. 
Majestic  waters  look  running  away  from  a 
deep  chasm  below  your  position — their  long 
arms  stretched  out  scores  of  miles ;  and  2,000 
feet  above  the  sea  level — if  disposed  to  climb  so 
far — you  may  rest  in  an  air  even-tempered  and 
warm. 

Near  the  hamlet  of  Hoysseten  we  landed,  and, 
ascending  the  mountains  above  us,  arrived  at  one 
of  those  quiet  solitudes,  a  mountain  dairy.  The 
cattle  are  collected  together  by  the  sound  of  a 
horn,  which  the  dairymaid  blows  at  the  door ; 
they  come  to  be  milked,  are  afterwards  dis- 
missed to  roam  about,  and  feed  until  the  next 
call  from  the  horn  is  given.  The  clumps  of 
rocks  and  grassy  slopes  they  wander  over  appear 
almost  boundless,  but  instinctive  habit  teaches 
them  to  be  near  when  milking  time  arrives.  We 
entered  one  of  the  largest  dairies  near  the  Fjord, 
and  found  the  interior  the  reverse  of  attractive. 
Through  the  doorway  we  plodded  over  damp 
and  sodden  fodder,  spread  about  in  thick  lumps 
and  moistened  layers,  and  our  feet  sunk  in  the 
slough  arising  from  the  same  :  on  one  side  was 
placed  a  supply  of  hay,  ready  for  use  when  the 
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cattle  returned.  The  second  apartment  was 
furnished  with  a  long  ledge  at  the  far  end,  on 
which  were  placed  troughs  containing  milk  and 
curds  in  various  stages.  The  vessels  on  the  left 
were  filled  with  new  milk,  containing  the  pro- 
ceeds of  two  or  three  days'  milking.  The  next 
trough  to  the  right  had  within  it  milk  in  a  curdled 
condition,  and,  in  a  large  bowl,  there  was  such  a 
coagulated  mass  that  it  was  nearly  ready  to  be 
pressed  into  cheese.  A  pretty,  smiling,  barefooted 
girl,  standing  near  us,  in  short  petticoats,  was  the 
sole  occupant  of  the  dwelling,  and  manufacturer 
of  the  cheeses  ;  to  her  belonged  the  management 
of  the  dairy-farm,  and  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  home,  here  was  she  domiciled,  spending 
her  monotonous  days  in  what  may  be  called  un- 
enviable solitude.  This  young  creature,  the 
prettiest  Norwegian  I  ever  saw,  had  the  liveliest 
spirits,  and  looked  perfectly  contented ;  an  agile 
nymph,  she  skipped  along,  one  of  nature's  own 
simple,  guileless  daughters, — a  living  form  of 
loveliness  amidst  the  wild  and  magnificent  coun- 
try around.  We  refreshed  ourselves  from  the 
bountiful  supply  of  milk,  but  the  tolk,  Jonson, 
would  not  follow  our  example,  dipping  his  fingers 
into  the  sour  curds  he  scooped  out  a  large  sup- 
ply, sufficient  for  his  morning's  meal.  Dividing 
in  halves  large  coarse  rusks,  which  he  had  pre- 
viously   crammed   into   his   pockets,    layers    of 
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rancid  curds  were  rapidly  spread  between  the 
slices,  which,  when  folded  together,  closely 
resembled  the  "  Yorkshire  fat  rascal."  The 
Yorkshire  cake,  so  named,  is  a  rich  and  delicious 
compound,  differing  totally  in  its  ingredients 
with  Jon  son's  favourite  dainty.  His  taste  for  a 
breakfast  far  exceeded  our  view  of  flavour,  so 
eagerly  did  he  masticate  the  mess ;  he  pro- 
nounced that  this  acid  meal  would  serve  him  for 
the  rest  of  the  day,  and,  I  believe,  it  nearly 
sufficed. 

The  grass  growing  in  the  precincts  of  the 
dairy  was  long  and  coarse ;  peasants  were  en- 
gaged cutting  it  with  switches — these  have  some 
resemblance  to  our  garden  scythes,  on  a  small 
scale,  fastened  to  a  smaller  shaft,  and  easily 
worked  with  one  hand.  No  easy  matter  is  it,  at 
times,  to  push  your  way  through  the  thick 
herbage,  during  the  fast-growing  months  of  July 
and  August,  on  a  roaming  excursion,  but,  by  dint 
of  arm  labour,  we  contrived  to  force  a  passage, 
lifting  to  either  side  the  long  gramineal  blades. 
Occasionally  we  rested  on  rocky  points  to  enjoy 
fresh  scenes  as  they  opened  before  us. 

Near  to  the  village  of  Hoysaeten  I  noticed  a 
simple  invention  for  grinding  knives,  tools,  &c. 
By  the  side  of  a  swift  little  stream  a  small  wheel 
was  constructed  which  turned  a  grinding-stone. 
As  we  passed,  an  old  man  sat  busily  at  work, 
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very  intent  upon  his  occupation.  This  formed 
one  of  the  prettiest  sketches  of  manual  labour 
I  could  pick  up  in  the  Fjords.  Standing  by  the 
veteran  artisan  we  traced  above  us  in  the  steep 
rocks  the  course  of  that  small  torrent,  until  the 
thread  was  cut  off  at  the  base  of  the  mighty 
Folgefond  mountain.  Gradually  we  followed 
the  rill  as  it  meandered  through  grassy  slopes, 
and  pitched  over  rough  rocks  and  stones, 
until  its  sparkling  bubbles  broke  at  the  old 
grinder's  feet.  Then  the  stream  flowed  behind 
us,  gathering,  in  its  merry  way,  tributary  little 
feeders  concealed  under  thick  copses  ;  its  lively 
gambols  were  ultimately  subdued  within  the 
sober  breast  of  Sor  Fjord. 

It  was  about  mid-day  when  we  made  our 
ascent  towards  the  Folgefond  glacier.  The 
guide  employed  for  our  expedition  was  a 
man  of  a  wild  fiery  look,  but  he  was  well 
up  to  his  business,  and  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  route  we  had  to  traverse,  which 
was  somewhat  formidable.  Armed  with  a 
stout  pole,  or  strong  stick,  we  commenced 
climbing  the  rough  sides  of  the  mountain  imme- 
diately before  us.  On  the  cap  of  a  rock,  looking 
over  a  beautiful  cascade,  more  than  2,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Fjords,  we  gazed  upon  an 
unequalled  scene,  the. view  of  those  long  and 
vast  chains     of   the  Hartoug  Fjelds.      Casting 
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a  final  glance  upon  the  Fjord  beneath  us,  our 
little  cutter  was  soon  descried  beating  out  of 
Sor  into  Samlen  Fjord ;  it  rested  on  the  dark 
blue  waters,  a  tiny  speck— a  white  small  dot. 
With  the  prospect  before  us,  reluctantly,  it 
may  be  said,  we  deserted  that  beautiful  portion 
of  the  panorama.  We  then  approached  a  pla- 
teau of  savage  and  dreary  low  mountains  and 
bare  ugly  rocks,  frowning  as  threatening  mon- 
sters on  all  sides  of  us.  We  wound  our  desolate 
way  along  a  sloping  ascent,  with  half-frozen 
pools  to  cross  at  times,  in  which  were  smudg- 
ing patches  of  snow  ;  above  these  we  arrived  at 
the  region  of  the  snowr  line. 

Rounding  a  pile  of  rocks,  to  our  left  towered 
a  leviathan  temple  of  ice,  a  portion  of  the 
vast  glacier  mountain  of  Folgefond.  The  gla- 
cier looked  very  steep  ;  it  is  an  immense  mass 
of  hummocks  frozen  together  and  resting  upon 
each  other,  the  top  ones  form  a  crest  of  ice 
hillocks  curiously  rounded.  We  did  not  ascend 
this  portion  of  the  Folgefond,  our  time  being 
limited,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  scramble  would 
have  increased  our  day's  toil.  The  glacier 
mountain  is  5,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  according  to  Hertzberg ;  it  is  remarkable 
for  its  extent,  being  one  enormous  mountain, 
mostly  of  ice,  about  35  miles  long  and  15  broad. 
Captain  Biddulph  compares  the  glacier  to  a  vast 
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mass  of  molten  lead  suddenly  congealed.  So  it 
may  be  quoted,  but  the  smooth  shining  cha- 
racter, when  the  sun  betimes  throws  his  broad 
beams  upon  it,  deserves  a  more  brilliant  com- 
parison. Imagination  would  leave  you  to  sup- 
pose, and  when  there,  you  can  almost  realize 
the  belief  that  it  presents  a  ponderous 
mass  of  translucent  chalcedony,  as  the  great 
orb  of  light,  midst  flying  showers  casts  his 
dazzling  rays  upon  the  rapidly  melting  sur- 
face of  those  frozen  amalgamated  tumuli. 
Our  wild  attendant  told  us  that  wolves  fre- 
quented this  desolate  route  with,  at  times,  sad 
terminations  to  the  journies  of  single  travellers 
crossing  between  the  Fjords.  I  have  given  a 
sketch  of  the  glacier,  with  a  representation  of 
the  unenviable  situation  a  pedestrian  may  arrive 
at  should  a  pack  of  ravening  wolves  be  ranging  in 
the  district.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Everest,  alluding  to  this 
mountain,  says,  "  Nearly  opposite  the  parsonage 
of  Ullensvang  a  glacier  descends  to  within  2,000 
feet  of  the  sea  from  the  Folgefond.  On  every 
side  it  rises  a  precipice  or  steep  slope  from  the 
water  ;  and  along  the  middle  ranges  an  extent 
of  perpetual  snow,  twenty  miles  long  and  about 
ten  across,  from  which  descend  glaciers.  To 
these,  some  years  back,  my  enterprizing  country- 
men applied  themselves.  It  was  no  love  of 
science  that   sent  them.     They  raised  a   large 
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party  of  peasants,  and  attacked  the  frozen  sea  ; 
hewed  its  green  waves  into  large  blocks,  and 
carried  off  their  booty  in  triumph  to  the  London 
cellars." 

Captain  Biddulph  ascended  the  glacier  in 
1849.  He  remarks,  "The  immense  bank  of 
snow  of  the  Folgefond  extends  for  forty  miles, 
in  a  direction  north  and  south,  and  is  in  the 
widest  part  about  fourteen  miles  across.  The 
mountain  rising  abruptly  from  the  Fjord  in  irre- 
gular cliffs  and  buttresses,  at  once  attains  the 
height  of  3,500  feet.  From  the  crests  of  these 
commences  a  sweep  of  snow  which  extends  in 
a  beautiful  curve  fourteen  miles  across,  and  is 
scarcely  less  than  forty  miles  in  unbroken  length. 
The  effect  of  such  a  scene  is  marvellous.  It  is 
more  impressive  than  the  terrible  ruggedness  of 
the  wild  peaks  of  the  Horungerne.  There  the 
eye  takes  in  the  whole  at  once,  clearly  de- 
fined. Here  it  fails  in  following  a  line  which  it  is 
unable  to  measure  ;  and  while  it  dwells  with 
pleasure  on  the  graceful  sweep,  the  mind  is  lost 
in  conjecture  at  the  immensity  of  its  extent/' 
Captain  Biddulph  relates,  in  this  ascent,  "  that 
six  miles  brought  us  to  the  last  farm  in  the  val- 
ley, about  a  mile  from  the  glacier.  From  its 
green  corn  patches  and  grassy  slopes  the  path 
changed  to  a  succession  of  rugged  ascents,  over 
some  new  and   bare  detritus,   apparently  only 
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brought  down  during  the  early  part  of  this  sum- 
mer, and  over  others  grass-grown,  of  olden  date, 
until  we  reached  the  muddy,  mixed  mass  of 
moraine  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier.  This  point 
I  ascertained  by  my  aneroid  barometer  to  be 
about  1,000  feet  only,  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
As  we  approached  from  the  farm,  we  had  begun 
to  perceive  the  upper  part  of  the  glacier  breaking 
out  of  the  snow  in  a  succession  of  ledges,  or  low 
cliffs  of  ice.  These,  in  some  parts,  when  they 
had  reached  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  frag- 
ments were  fresh  broken  off,  exhibited  the  most 
wonderful  shades  of  colour  of  transparent  green 
and  blue,  while  the  smoother  surface  of  the 
glacier  appeared,  in  contrast  with  the  snow-drifts 
on  its  face,  of  a  paler  green.  We  attempted  to 
ascend  over  the  ice,  and  so  far  succeeded,  by 
dint  of  crawling  and  careful  scrambling,  as  to 
reach  the  centre  of  the  lower  stream,  which  was 
as  far  as  we  could  venture  to  go  ;  for  on  the 
further  side  stones  were  constantly  being  set  free 
and,  bounding  downward,  precipitated  to  the 
mass  of  moraine  below.  We  would  have  as- 
cended had  it  been  practicable,  for  the  weather 
was  now  clear ;  but,  unprovided  with  spiked 
shoes,  a  pointed  staff,  and  a  small  axe,  we  found 
it  impossible  to  proceed.  After  crawling  up  a 
great  slope  or  wave  of  ice,  we  slid  back  hope- 
lessly, and  were  in  some  danger  of  proceeding 
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downwards  at  a  pace  that  would  have  been  far 
from  pleasant,  or  of  being  lodged  in  one  of  the 
deep    fissures    which     intersect     the    glacier." 
Captain   Biddulph  relates,  "  Again  we  made  an 
attempt  to  continue  the  ascent.       I   succeeded 
in  crossing  the  chasm  over  a  bridge  of   snow, 
and,  gaining  the  other  side,  I  found  it  just  pos- 
sible to  proceed.     I  went  on  alone.     Rock  and 
heather  soon   gave  place  to    a   long  sweep  of 
snow,  so  steep  that  I  was  obliged  to  creep  on  all 
fours,  sticking  my  hands  and  driving  my  feet  at 
each  step  into  the  snow,  to  prevent  a  retrograde 
movement.       On   gaining   the  top  of   the  first 
snow-drift   I   was  somewhat  startled  at  finding 
that   it  had,  not  long  ago,  parted  several  feet 
from  the  mass  above,  and  might  even  now  be 
ready  to  rush   over  the  precipice  up  which  I 
had  climbed.      Woe  betide  me  if  it  had !     Not 
even  were  my  comrades,  who  were  resting  in 
false  security  below,  safe.    I  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing yet  another  fold  ;  but  by  this  time  I  began 
to  be  really  sensible  of  the  danger  of  the  ad- 
venture.    I  was  alone,  the  evening  was  closing 
in,  and  I  considered  that  time  would  scarcely 
allow  me  to  ascend  any  higher.      But  on  con- 
sulting my  aneroid,  I  resolved  to  push  on  till  I 
had  gained  what  I  thought  would  be  4,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.     Above  me  lay  the 
long  slope  of  snow,  in  the  midst  of  which  I  was 
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standing.  No  living  thing  was  to  be  seen,  and 
from  this  height  there  was  scarcely  a  sound  of 
the  waters  below.  Turning,  I  saw  the  valley, 
lying  underneath  and  the  river  winding  along 
to  the  lake.  I  could  look  over  the  ridges  of 
the  valley,  and  the  furthest  shore  of  the  lake, 
far  on  to  the  plateau  of  the  Hardanger  Fjeld. 
To  the  left  was  the  course  of  the  glacier,  now 
quite  beneath  me.  It  was  a  scene  of  much 
grandeur,  and  I  turned  from  it  with  regret. 

"  To  descend  requires  great  caution.  In  ac- 
complishing it,  I  made  my  first  attempt  at  a  new 
mode  of  progression  ;  for,  stooping  low  and 
steadying  myself  with  my  hands  on  each  side, 
I  allowed  myself  to  slide  down  on  my  feet.  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that,  although  I 
was  proceeding  with  desperate  velocity,  I  could, 
by  ploughing  deeper  into  the  snow,  retard  my 
progress.  Soon,  however,  I  was  able  to  raise 
myself  upright  and  commence  sliding  in  that 
position.  A  few  seconds  brought  me  to  the 
bottom  of  a  slope,  which  it  had  taken  a  good 
twenty  minutes  to  get  up  ;  and,  crossing  the 
crevasse  which  parted  the  drifts,  I  thought  but 
little  of  the  chances  of  an  avalanche  in  the 
rapidity  with  which  I  rushed  down  the  moun- 
tain side.  I  had  fortunately  taken  the  precaution 
to  trace  my  upward  track  over  the  rocks  and 
precipices  by  strips  of  torn  paper,  without  which 
I  should  have  found  it  dangerous  to  descend." 
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Passing  this  remarkable  accumulation  of  ice 
and  snow,  it  was  shut  out  by  dark,  black 
rocks,  which  surrounded  us  on  every  side.  Our 
guide  walked  in  front  with  studied  caution,  and 
we  threaded  labyrinths  of  tabular  rocks  of  the 
most  rugged  and  savage  character.  The  region 
was  arctic,  dreary,  gloomy,  wild  to  a  degree, 
and  monotonous  from  the  endless  tiers  and 
ranges  of  tabular  forms.  Fissures,  some  filled 
up  with  snow,  yawned  and  were  looked  upon 
with  suspicion,  before  and  around  us.  We  had  to 
push  through  and  get  across  long  sloping  snow- 
plains,  in  some  places  melted  into  shallow  pools, 
giving  to  the  spectator's  mind  a  wonderful  con- 
trast to  the  beautiful  woodland  scenery  we 
enjoyed,  only  a  few  hours  before,  on  Sor  Fjord. 
Continually  did  we  bisect  and  traverse  these 
fields,  the  guide  stopping  every  now  and  then  to 
see  if  he  was  right  in  marking  the  points  of 
rock — our  only  method  of  ascertaining  the 
route.  In  many  places  were  chasms  and  cracks, 
not  a  few  of  which  had  a  thin  covering  of  snow  ; 
if  trodden  upon  it  would  have  yielded  and  sent 
the  wayfarer  to  some  sullen  depths.  The  snow- 
fields  appeared  like  thick  wedges  filling  up  the 
valleys  between  the  rocks.  Our  guide  occasion- 
ally would  halt  at  some  spot  which  he  deemed 
insecure,  to  test  the  solidity  of  its  surface  before 
he  allowed  the  whole  weight  of  his  body  to  rest 
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thereon.  We  had  to  leap  over  several  cracks 
and  holes,  the  limits  of  which  we  could  not 
perceive.  Having  traversed  the  principal  portion 
of  the  snow-fields  on  our  route,  we  rested  upon 
the  rocks  near  us,  and  contented  ourselves  that 
we  had  thus  far  been  prosperous  in  our  journey, 
being  favoured  with  a  beautiful  day,  and  no 
storms  or  even  showers  to  annoy  us. 

Proceeding,  we  were  suddenly  startled  by  the 
extraordinary  postures  which  our  pioneer  as- 
sumed ;  having  halted,  he  crouched  down,  and 
then,  turning  sharply  round,  he  confronted  our 
further  march.  His  face  expressing  violent 
gestures,  we  could  not  discern  whether  he  was 
influenced  more  by  fear  than  pleasure.  His 
blood  seemed  boiling  rapidly,  he  looked  ferocious, 
and  mysterious  was  he  in  his  strange  gesticu- 
lations. First  thoughts  which  seized  us,  as 
naturally  they  would  do,  suggested  that  either 
a  pack  of  wolves,  or  a  couple  of  bears,  were 
close  upon  us,  and  that  we  should  prepare  for  a 
stout  defence.  The  Norwegian  steadily  planted 
himself  on  all  fours,  and  in  that  marching  order 
deliberately  advanced,  groping  between  the 
rocks  upon  his  hands  and  knees.  Surely  such 
were  not  the  preliminaries  to  an  encounter  with 
a  wild  beast.  We  were  told,  though,  that  most 
of  these  hardy  fellows  thought  little  of  walking 
up  to  a  bear,  and,  armed  with  a  long  knife, 
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grappling  to  the  death  with  their  antagonist. 
The  man  crept  along  to  a  projecting  rock,  and 
screened  by  it,  he  stationed  himself,  peeping 
occasionally  over  the  nearest  corners.  After  a 
further  inspection  he  turned  cautiously  round, 
and  uttered,  in  a  barelv  articulate  tone,  "  Sart ! " 
Salt,  he  asked  for  ;  more  puzzled  were  we  than 
before  to  comprehend  what  in  the  world  was 
about  to  happen.  He  then  waved  his  hand  as 
a  signal  for  us  to  approach,  preserving  the  same 
mode  of  caution  he  had  adopted.  He  ad- 
dressed his  wishes  to  Jonson,  who  delivered 
them  to  us  with  smothered  whispers  in  English. 
The  enthusiasm  of  our  party  now  gained  a  high 
pitch.  Every  instant  we  expected  to  behold  a 
savage  monster  stalking  before  us,  or,  dubious  as 
to  a  sudden  attack,  promenading  around  the  party 
hissing  in  our  faces  with  malignant  defiance ;  but 
our  ideas  were  not  realized  —  no  such  visitor 
crossed  the  path.  Suddenly  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a  loud  beating  sound  and  a  strange 
rustling  noise,  as  if  the  elements  around  were 
about  to  meet  in  a  violent  tornado.  Few  were 
the  moments  which  elapsed  before  a  martial-look- 
ing fellow  with  a  noble  pair  of  horns  tore  up  the 
moss  about  him,  bounding  on  at  furious  speed ; 
then,  as  if  electric  struck,  he  halted,  and  turning 
sharply  round,  jauntily  tossed  his  fine  head. 
With  the  force,  as  of  lightning,  he  galloped  off, 
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followed  a  few  yards  behind  him  by  an  army  of 
from  three  to  four  hundred  reindeer.  The  whole 
herd  was  soon  out  of  sight ;  in  the  distance  it 
resembled  a  vast  moving  cloud  against  the  snow, 
with  a  small  dark  mote  in  front.  The  guide 
said  they  were  not  often  seen  congregated  in 
such  large  numbers,  so  we  congratulated  our- 
selves upon  the  pleasure  of  viewing  so  un- 
expected a  novelty,  which  our  countrymen  not 
often  come  in  the  way  of.  It  was  a  glorious 
sight,  even  to  one  who  felt  not  all  the  true 
sportsman  feels,  to  behold  the  herd,  at  break- 
neck speed,  flying  over  rough  rocks  and  mossy 
beds  mantled  with  the  slippery,  half-melted  ice, 
in  a  savage  region,  always  their  summer  home — 
an  arctic  wilderness  extending  scores  of  miles  in 
every  direction. 

Reindeer  form  their  habitat  upon  the  elevated 
plains  during  summer,  subsisting  upon  the  scanty 
supply  of  moss,  sparingly  afforded,  as  it  grows 
in  patches  at  the  base  of  sheltered  portions  of 
the  rocks,  here  and  there  forming  dingy  beds 
scattered  over  the  table  land.  We  gradually 
descended  into  the  warm  air,  though  we  had 
rambled  along  in  the  snow  line  several  miles, 
without  any  very  apparent  deviation  in  the  at- 
mosphere. Reaching  a  laeger,  where  two  ragged 
little  boys  were  lounging  to  watch  the  cattle,  we 
stopped  for  half  an  hour's  rest.     The  children 
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were  wretchedly  clad  in  tattered  garments,  and 
the  hovel,  which  seemed  their  only  home  during 
the  summer,  was  more  miserable  to  look  at  than 
its  juvenile  inmates.  Their  bed  appeared  to  be 
nothing  better  than  withered  leaves,  which  were 
then  wet  with  the  frequent  rains,  and  the 
wretched  protection  from  the  elements  afforded 
by  a  broken  door.  The  boys  were  pleased  to 
see  us ;  they  were  going  to  their  straying 
cattle,  which  find  food  in  verdant  patches  of 
ground  which  chequer  the  vicinity  of  a  most 
inhospitable  region.  I  sketched  the  lasger  and 
one  of  the  boys  ;  he  was  a  smart  looking  little 
fellow,  and  felt  proud  to  have  his  likeness  taken. 
As  we  descended  into  the  valley  the  air  became 
warm  and  pleasant,  and  the  scenery  most 
enchanting.  We  passed  a  lovely  little  lake 
skirted  by  forests  of  pine  and  birch,  with 
beautiful  crags  luxuriantly  adorned  with  wood. 
The  descent  in  the  glen  is  gradual  the  whole 
way  until  you  arrive  at  the  arm  of  His 
Fjord.  Here  we  joined  our  yacht  which  we 
found  comfortably  moored  in  a  cozy  harbour 
with  bluff  rocks  around.  The  vessel  had  made  a 
quick  run,  after  leaving  Sor  Fjord,  down  Samlen 
and  His  Fjord,  arriving  at  the  appointed  desti- 
nation in  the  Fjord  opposite  Varile  Oe,  some 
time  before  the  pedestrian  party  had  reached  it. 
Early  on  the  following  morning  our  cutter  was 
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under  way,  and  as  the  pilot  and  Jon  son  re- 
commended  us  not  to  leave  the  Fjords  without 
going  to  Ulvig,  we  sailed  along  the  magnificent 
Fjords  of  His  and  Samlen,  arriving  at  the  en- 
trance of  Ulvig  Fjord  late  in  the  day.  This 
small  tributary  to  the  Hardanger  possesses 
sylvan  and  picturesque  scenery;  it  struck 
me  as  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Fjords  between  Bergen  and  Stavanger.  The  low 
lands  are  richly  clothed  with  green  pastures,  and 
wood  grows  in  thick  forests  in  all  directions.  The 
glimpses  seen  from  the  shore  in  glades  and 
between  the  tree  openings  call  to  my  recollection 
those  gem  peeps  so  well  knpwrn  at  the  Lower  Lake 
of  Killarney  in  the  Mucross  Abbey  demesne; 
there  is  a  similarity  also  to  the  beautiful  shores 
of  Ullswater  from  Gowbarrow  Park.  During 
the  day  several  of  the  inhabitants  from  the  ad- 
joining villages  came  on  board,  and  many  ladies 
honoured  us  with  visits.  After  their  departure 
we  fired  a  salute  chiefly  with  a  view  to  hear  the 
effect  of  sound  in  Ulvig  Fjord.  The  weather 
being  fine,  and  the  air  tranquil,  "a  fine  echo  fol- 
lowed each  report.  The  Jlvig  peasantry  stood 
outside  their  dwellings,  and  along  the  margin  of 
theFjord;  they  were  struck  with  mute  wonder,and 
startled  with  the  ringing  tone  of  a  nine-pounder 
brass  gun.  When  our  volley  had  ceased  we  were 
surprised  by  a  counter  discharge,  and  noticed 
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volumes  of  smoke  rising  about  two  miles  away 
down  the  Fjord.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  salute 
given  in  return  from  a  small  battery  in  honour  of 
our  fire.  At  Ulvig  we  noticed  two  or  three 
boats  of  a  somewhat  anomalous  description ; 
they  were  furnished  with  a  sort  of  Noah's  Ark 
covering,  from  the  stern  to  the  centre,  to  protect 
passengers  from  the  heavy  rain  accompanying  the 
sudden  storms.  The  natives  told  us  that  several 
of  these  boats  were  dispersed  in  the  estuaries ; 
they  are  chiefly  used  by  the  clergy  in  their 
pastoral  visits  about  the  district.  The  diocesan, 
in  his  aquatic  travels,  progresses  in  like  man- 
ner from  place  to  place,  holding  his  visita- 
tions and  ecclesiastical  conventions.  We  paid 
our  respects  to  the  good  old  clergyman  of 
Ulvig,  who  gave  us  refreshment,  with  an  excel- 
lent glass  of  port.  It  seems,  throughout  Norway, 
a  general  custom  to  cover  the  floors  of  the 
dwelling  rooms  with  fir  twigs,  scattered  ad 
libitum.  The  odour  they  emit  is  rather  agree- 
able than  otherwise,  but  as  a  general  effect  it 
gives  an  untidy  appearance,  and  the  vicarage 
floors  at  Ulvig  seemed  overdone  with  green. 
The  Ulvig  pastor  was  not  fluent  in  either  French 
or  English,  indeed  he  knew  little  of  either  lan- 
guage ;  our  conversation  was  chiefly  carried  on 
in  the  latin  tongue,  and  no  easy  task  was  it  to 
keep    up    the    tide   of   interest    between    two 
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parties,  for  we  pleaded  rusty  in  latina  lingua ; 
by  dint  of  correcting  one  another  we  managed 
to  rub  up  sufficient  of  our  scholastic  practices 
as  to  make  the  old  man  understand  us,  and  he 
would  respond  with  colloquial  oratory.  With 
much  sorrow  he  spoke  of  a  quarrel  which,  a 
year  or  two  before,  had  unhappily  taken  place, 
between  one  of  our  countrymen  and  himself; 
and,  through  the  consequences  of  that  alterca- 
tion, he  deemed  himself  a  much  injured  man. 
We  assured  him  that  Englishmen,  without  just 
provocation,  were  not  often  of  a  pugnacious 
disposition  with  foreigners  ;  becoming  pacified, 
with  eyes  suffused  with  tears,  he  shook  each  of 
us  vigorously  by  the  hand,  and,  as  a  passing 
cloud,  the  troubles,  which  a  moment  before  agi- 
tated his  venerable  breast,  completely  forsook 
him.  Ceremoniously  he  conducted  us  to  the 
church,  which  stood  only  a  few  yards  from  his 
home.  Smoking  a  German  pipe,  he  paced 
along  with  the  dignified  mien  of  a  true  Norwe- 
gian pedagogue.  The  Ulvig  house  of  prayer  is  an 
old  fashioned  pile,  constructed  entirely  of  wood, 
with  a  spire  of  the  same  material,  almost  totter- 
ing from  its  foundation  to  annihilate  the  body  of 
the  edifice,  leaning  at  an  angle  a  good  way 
from  the  perpendicular.  At  the  time  we 
visited  it,  the  interior  was  embellished  with 
grotesque   designs,   some  of  them  were  perfect 
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caricatures.  It  was  here  that  I  made  a  sketch 
of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  specimens 
of  fresco-painting  I  ever  beheld  in  a  church 
belonging  to  any  denomination  of  Christian 
people ;  perhaps  I  may  say,  in  any  other  edifice. 
The  subject  represented  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
our  first  parents  formed  the  central  group,  and 
a  tribe  of  remarkable  nondescripts,  intended  for 
various  zoological  and  ornithological  creatures, 
were  arranged  around,  altogether  forming  a 
most  barbarous  picture  running  along  the  whole 
front  of  the  singing  gallery.  Pews  in  the  centre 
aisle  had,  at  the  ends,  cumbrous  upright  posts, 
with  quaint  figures  carved  *upon  them.  The 
sides  of  the  seats,  m  some  cases,  were  sur- 
mounted by  colossal  heads  of  human  form,  or 
strange  inhuman-looking  monsters.  The  altar 
was  decorated  with  rude  cherubs  whose  cheeks 
were  of  a  red  brick  colour ;  figures  intended  for 
angels  were  daubed  upon  the  walls,  with  eyes 
ogling,  or  squinting  with  a  furtive  look  at  each 
other.  The  artist  had  depicted  them  in  a  most  un- 
devotional  mode  of  thought.  What  contemptible 
conceptions  of  the  celestial  and  beautiful  were 
there !  delineations  emanating  from  the  untu- 
tored mind  and  coarse  brush  of  an  Ulvig 
aspirant.  With  these,  even  the  savage  portrai- 
tures of  cannibal  New  Zealand  tribes  could 
compete  in  artistic  execution.     Daubs  are  toler- 
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ated,  or  admired,  as  assuredly  they  seem  to  be, 
in  a  Lutheran  church  composed  collectively 
of  a  devout  Christian  people  ;  who,  forsooth, 
in  the  Fjords,  are  simple  enough,  but  are  not, 
in  taste,  gifted  with  chaste  ideas — as  far  as  the 
fine  arts  are  concerned.  Leaving  the  church 
and  our  hospitable  host,  we  sauntered  along 
lovely  sylvan  bowers,  towards  the  spot  where 
the  cutter  was  moored.  Our  crew  had  spent 
their  leisure  time  by  fishing  with  long  lines,  but 
the  mild  day  prevented  success,  for  they  had 
caught  little,  or  nothing.  Salmon  fishing,  we 
heard,  had  been  good  during  the  season.  In  not  a 
Tew  instances,  proprietors  preferred  reserving  the 
sport  to  themselves  to  a  bargain  for  a  periodicaj 
tenure  of  their  streams  at  a  reasonable  profit. 
Getting  under  way,  we  left  Ulvig,  and  retraced 
our  former  course  down  the  inlet  into  Har- 
danger  Fjord ;  after  a  sail  of  several  hours  we 
entered  the  Bay  of  Stavanger,  which  contains 
numerous  islands,  dotted  all  over  the  bay. 
We  anchored  opposite  the  town,  and  here  our 
pilot,  who  had  carefully  taken  us  through  the 
Fjords,  left  us  in  company  with  Jonson,  our 
interpreter.  They  were  to  proceed  to  Bergen 
in  the  small  skiff  which  was  towed,  nearly 
the  whole  of  our  cruise,  at  the  yacht's  stern. 
Jonson  seemed  sorry  to  leave  us,  and  began  to 
fear    he    would   never  again   reach   home ;  he 
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dreaded  the  caprice  of  his  comrade,  who,  in  a 
huff,  might  land  the  poor  creature  on  a 
desolate  island  en  route.  I  never  again 
received  any  tidings  of  our  attentive  cicerone 
Jonson,  but  we  all  hoped  he  landed  safe  at 
his  head  quarters  at  Bergen  ;  and  no  doubt, 
during  the  fishing  and  exploring  seasons,  travel- 
lers like  ourselves  have  found  him  a  useful,  oblig- 
ing, and  active  servant,  in  no  enviable  position 
of  servitude,  being  one  whose  toil  was  arduous 
— no  pleasant  occupation  when  so  many  folks  had 
to  be  attended  to.  We  remained  two  or  three 
days  at  Stavanger,  and  during  our  sojourn 
visited  the  fine  old  cathedral  and  explored  the 
outskirts.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
town  wre  obtained  a  panoramic  view  of  the 
cathedral  and  port  with  its  bay  and  countless 
islets.  Our  party  had  an  opportunity  of  attending 
divine  service  at  the  Lutheran  church,  as  we 
spent  Sunday  in  Stavanger.  A  clergyman  in 
black  canonicals,  with  a  thick  white  ruff  encir- 
cling his  neck,  seemed  to  harangue  the  congrega- 
tion with  a  vehement  lecture  ;  his  eloquence  no 
doubt  was  very  edifying  to  most  of  his  hearers, 
but  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  a  single  word,  we 
were  under  the  necessity  of  sitting  out  the  long 
sermon  as  deaf  listeners  would  do ;  but  the 
energetic  attitudes  and  eager  enthusiasm  ex- 
pressed in  the  countenance  of  the  divine  attracted 
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our  attention  to  no  small  degree,  and  forcibly 
reminded  me  of  the  zeal  we  read  of  manifested 
by  our  early  church  reformers. 

In  this  port  I  met  with  a  Norwegian  antiqua- 
rian, who  possessed  a  great  variety  of  silver 
coins,  most  of  them  struck  off  during  the  Saxon 
heptarchy  in  England.  They  were  found  in  the 
neighbouring  district  only  a  few  years  ago. 
There  was  much  interest  attached  to  these,  as 
a  great  number  of  them  had  been  coined 
at  different  towns  in  England,  according  to  our 
learned  informant.  How  they  had  been  trans- 
ferred, so  many  centuries  ago,  to  the  Norwegian 
soil  seemed  remarkable.  Perhaps,  in  days  of 
yore,  in  times  of  Anglo-Saxon  glory,  a  vessel 
may  have  left  the  British  shores  with  a  cargo  of 
specie,  and  either  through  disaster,  or  pur- 
suit along  the  Scandinavian  coast  by  those 
indefatigable  scourers  of  the  sea,  the  Norsk 
pirates,  these  reliques  had  been  scattered  on  the 
beach,  and  some  were  buried  for  temporary 
security.  Fortunately,  however,  they  were, 
within  the  last  few  years,  dug  out  of  their  hiding 
place,  and  are  now  admirably  arranged  according 
to  the  monarch's  reign  and  place  of  coinage, 
in  a  Norwegian's  antiquarian  museum. 

As  we  were  leaving  the  port  of  Stavanger 
we  gave  the  inhabitants  a  salute  from  our  yacht, 
the  report  from  which  attracted  the  whole  town 
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towards  the  harbour,  and  the  quays  and  piers 
were  crowded  with  spectators.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful day,  and  the  effect  on  board  was  very 
imposing.  The  guns  were  fired  with  precision, 
and  our  men  seemed  to  understand  so  much  of 
gunnery  as  to  have  everything  ready  as  soon  as 
the  word  to  fire  was  given.  When  the  cutter 
paid  off  into  the  wind  we  received  several 
rounds  of  hearty  cheers,  which  were  caught 
up  by  the  ships'  crews   in   harbour. 

About  five  miles  from  Stavanger  we  parted 
with  the  pilot,  when  the  yacht  was  sufficiently 
clear  of  the  numerous  shoals  and  islands— and 
we  looked  forward  to  a  pleasant  and  speedy  sail  to 
Christiansand ;  but  it  unluckily  happened  for- 
tune would  not  smile  upon  us  in  the  cruise.  A 
strong  and  favourable  breeze  carried  us  along 
for  an  hour  or  two,  but  as  evening  advanced 
the  wind  changed  and  gradually  decreased, 
though  a  heavy  swell  was  running  a-head  of  the 
cutter.  To  the  southward,  in  the  distance,  we 
descried  a  monster  wave  which  was,  by  degrees, 
rolling  on  towards  us.  Our  hope  at  this  critical 
period  was,  that  the  wind  would  so  far  freshen 
as  to  give  to  the  yacht  a  more  progressive 
motion,  but  the  breezes  which  came  were  short 
and  irregular,  and  there  was  little  way  on  the 
cutter  at  the  time.  At  last  came  the  huge 
rolling   billow,    the    bowsprit   plunged   into  it, 
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vessel  rose  to  the  summit — down  she  went 
again,  plunging  with  her  bows  into  the  trough 
of  the  sea.  Immediately  we  heard  a  smashing 
sound,  and  we  found  our  trim  little  craft  almost 
a  wTreck,  for  both  bowsprit  and  topmast  were 
carried  away.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost, 
as  there  was  a  cluster  of  rocks  within  a  cable's 
length  or  two  to  leeward,  upon  which  a  heavy 
swell  was  breaking ;  and  had  the  yacht  struck 
upon  one  of  them,  our  fate  would  have  been  in- 
evitable. The  cutter  was  at  last  brought  round  ; 
when  we  were  within  a  few  yards  of  a  rocky 
islet,  a  sharp  squall  which  came  to  our  rescue 
saved  us  from  a  frowning  enemy.  We  after- 
wards made  snug  a  portion  of  the  wreck,  and 
received  a  pilot  again,  who  steered  us  back  to 
Stavanger.  Detained  at  Stavanger  nearly  a 
week,  on  account  of  the  yacht  having  to 
undergo  repairs  and  receive  new  spars,  the 
time  arrived  when  we  were  glad  to  leave  our 
old  foes,  the  little  black  rocks,  again,  and  find 
ourselves  well  out  to  sea.  We  experienced  a 
very  tedious  voyage  to  Christian  sand,  being 
becalmed  two  or  three  days  off  the  Naze. 

This  part  of  the  Norwegian  coast  contains  very 
fine  rock  scenery,  and  some  of  the  headlands 
are  truly  magnificent.  The  cliffs  extend  many 
miles,  and  are  prominent  and  bold  in  outline. 
During  the  monotony  of  our  passage  we  were 
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relieved  by  an  incident  which  diverted  the  crew, 
as  well  as  ourselves.  A  huge  shark,  taking  a 
fancy  to  us,  became  our  compagnon  du  voyage  for 
a  day.  The  monster  kept  a  keen  eye  upon  us 
as  we  looked  at  him  over  the  stern.  His  eyes 
seemed  as  large  as  18-pounders,  and  they 
rolled  about  in  an  enormous  head  with  a  most 
voracious  gaze.  There  was  a  man  ill  on  board 
at  the  time,  and,  hearing  of  the  vicinity  of  a 
dreaded  visitor,  he  became  very  uneasy ;  he  felt 
himself  in  a  most  unenviable  situation,  but 
sailors  are  so  far  superstitious  as  to  become 
alarmed  when  a  shark  follows  in  a  ship's  wake. 
As  a  bait  to  the  fish  we  offered  a  leg  of  mutton 
attached  to  a  strong  hook/,  but  the  wily  old 
creature  did  not  fancy  it.  We  then  threw  out 
another  temptation,  namely,  a  piece  of  scarlet 
cloth.  His  sagacity,  perhaps,  showed  him  the 
game  we  were  playing,  for  he  left  us  altogether ; 
after  spluttering  about  he  dived  into  the  deep. 
The  sailors  declared  he  had  gone  to  another  ship 
to  windward ;  for  the  shark  never  approached 
us  again,  and  we  were  baffled  in  our  hopes  of 
making  a  capture.  Arriving  at  Christiansand, 
some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  visited  us,  and 
we  entertained  them  m  the  best  way  we  could. 
The  streets  of  the  town  are  wide,  and  the 
houses  appear  well  and  substantially  built,  but 
there  lacks   the    neatness  and    cleanliness    ob- 
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servable  at  Bergen  ;  and  many  of  the  thorough- 
fares looked  covered  with  sand  and  dirt.  I 
walked  over  a  ship-building  yard,  and  saw, 
amidst  the  shipping,  a  new,  well-built  jolly 
boat ;  upon  enquiring  the  cost  of  such  a  boat, 
the  answer  given  to  me  was,  about  six  shillings. 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  almost  absurd  price 
of  the  jolly  boat,  ship-building  must  be  carried 
on  in  Norway  at  little  cost.  Christiansand  was 
the  last  port  our  party  visited  in  Norway  ;  and, 
after  seeing  all  worth  noticing,  we  set  sail  for 
Gothenburg  in  Sweden.  Then,  Christiansand 
may  be  said  to  be  at  the  termination  of  our 
cruise  in  the  Hardanger  district.  I  now,  there- 
fore, speedily  conclude  my  notes  of  a  pleasant 
yacht  voyage  to  Hardanger  Fjord ;  and  should 
the  reader,  have  possessed  patience  to  con  over 
this  little  sketch,  chiefly  written  from  memory, 
the  writer  trusts  that  inaccuracies  detected  may 
be  overlooked,  and  that  any  anomalies  which  the 
book  may  contain  will  meet  with  lenity  in 
criticism. 
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ADDENDA. 


Note,  page  75. 

Regarding  the  longevity  of  Norwegians  in  general,  Dr.  Clarke 
relates  that,  "  the  permanent  health  and  longevity  of  the  Norwe- 
gians have  long  rendered  proverbial  the  salubrity  of  the  country 
and  its  climate.     Judging  from  the  healthy  appearance  of  the 
inhabitants  of   Tronyem,  and  the  numerous  instances  that  have 
occurred  of  persons  attaining  an  age  far  beyond  the  usual  period 
allotted  to  human  life,  it  would   appear  that  sickness   is   rare 
among  them.     This  is  more  remarkable,  as  they  are  addicted  to 
the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  but  especially  to  punch,  which  the 
celebrated   Dr.    Cheyne,   of    Bath,    considered  as   a   dangerous 
poison.     In  medicine  they  make  much  use  of  the  Lichen  Is- 
landicus,  which  is  found  upon  all  their  mountains.     But  their 
favourite  physic  is  camphor ;    and  this  they  seem  to  consider  a 
panacea — administering  it  in  all   diseases.       The   instances   of 
longevity  are  sometimes  such  as  to  exceed  all  belief ;   such  as 
that    of  the  Bishop  of  Havanger,  mentioned  by  Ramus,   who, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  died  at  the  age  of  202. 
But  there  are  instances  more  certain.     Adrian  Rother,  seventy 
years  alderman  of    Tronyem,  died  about  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  aged  120.     This  is  mentioned  by  Mittzo- 
vius.     There  was  also  a  clergyman  in  the  diocese  of  Tronyem, 
mentioned  by  Ramus,  who  lived  to  be  150  years  old,  being  blind 
thirty  years.      His  successor  also  lived  to  an  uncommon  old  age. 
But  almost  all  the  instances  of  great  longevity  in  Norway  refer 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  and  neighbourhood."    (Tronyem). 
And  so  it  may  be  found  that  the  western  districts  are  not  in  so 
healthy  a  condition  ;   for  longevity  does  not  appear  to  be  so  pro- 
verbial in  most  parts  of  Bergenhuus ;   and  rarely,  perhaps,  can 
an  instance  of  long  life,  similar  to  the  cases  quoted,  be  found  to 
exist. 
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